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Brixton prison 


attacked: dirty, 


Ragterul inhuman 


Jim Radford and Nicolas Walter re- 
cently completed a two-month sen- 
tence in Brixton prison, for their part 
in Iast year’s Vietnam protest demon- 
stration in a Brighton church, where 
Harold Wilson and George Brown 
were reading the lessons. Below we 
publish a letter ‘of complaint about 
conditions at Brixton, which they have 
sent to the prison governor. Although 
partly written in the first person by 
Jim Radford, it was produced and 
signed jointly by Jim Radford and 
Nicolas Walter. 


On August 25 Nicolas Walter and I 
were released from Brixton prison. 
Before we left we were asked by the 
Chief Officer if we had any complaints. 
Our answer was an emphatic yes, but 
when we began to relate them we 
were asked to write them down and 
send them to you. I intend to confine 
myself to specific complaints which 
are obviously within your competence 
to deal with, and where immediate 
improvements can be made. 


Officers’ behaviour 


We had read about the “new breed 
of prison officer” who we understood 


to be genuinely interested in the 
remedial aspects of their job. We did 
not meet any officers of this type in 
Brixton. The disinterest and even the 
contempt with which most officers re- 
gard the prisoners is painfully appar- 
ent. 


In C wing there was a constant back- 
ground of unnecessary and abusive 
shouting, and the majority of officers, 
including the principal officer in 
charge of the wing, habitually used 
obscene language when addressing 
prisoners. Prison officers expect, in- 
deed demand, to be treated with res- 
pect. It is extremely difficult to res- 
pect a man you hear addressing mid- 
dle-aged prisoners as “laddie”, or 
Negro prisoners as “Sambo”. It is 
even harder to respect a man when 
you see him kicking other prisoners. 
In fact these officers are not respect- 
ed, nor are they likely to be until they 
themselves discover respect for the 
human dignity of the men they are 
dealing with. 


Obviously overt bullying and kicking 
is against the rules and would probab- 
ly be denied by those concerned. 


There may be no immediate way in 
which you could eliminate it; how- 
ever, you could make it clear to your 
staff that you expect them to treat 
prisoners as human beings. You could 
arrange for them to be lectured on 
elementary psychology. You could ask 
your principal officers to set an exam- 
ple in treating prisoners with court- 
esy, and simply by installing a com- 
plaints box, to be opened only by the 
Chief Officer, Assistant Governor or 
yourself, you could enable prisoners 
to make written complaints without 
the present ridiculous procedure in 
which he must first explain why he 
wishes to see you to the very officers 
he may be complaining about! 


Rules and Regulations 


Ignorance of the rules is not accepted 
as an excuse, yet it is extremely diffi- 
cult for any prisoner to acquaint him- 
self with the rules. During my first 
few weeks, I asked many officers for 
a copy of the prison rules, until I 
was told to stop making a nuisance of 
myself. Eventually, a notice board 
with the pages of the rule book pasted 
on it was attached to the wall oppo- 


FUNERAL IN SCARBOROUGH 


John Whitfield writes: 


With all due pomp and ce remony 
the Committee of 100 laid the Labour Party to rest in an 
unhallowed grave last Sunday (see photo). The beach 
ceremony followed a small and short procession through 
the town of Scarborough. Crowded about by black- 
dressed mourners and fidgeting pressmen, a coffin draped 


with the Stars and Stripes and decorated with revised 


dollar bills lay by the shallow grave. Peter Cadogan 
gave the funeral oration, composed from quotations attri- 
buted to members of ‘the corpse. Ceremoniously the 
quotations were conveyed to the grave, and the coffin 
lowered in. Jim Radford then officiated at the burial, 
with a skilfully adapted version of the Book of Common 


Prayer’s Service for the Dead. 


Nettleton. 


What is to be doubted is that much impression was made 
on those watching, or that meaningful debate occurred 
after the ceremony. Although the microphone was offer- 
ed to anyone in the crowd of 100, the only spontaneous 
contribution showed an appalling ignorance about the 
whole Vietnam issue. Much work remains to be done. 


Simultaneously CND held an independent demonstration 
on Castle Dykes, a hillside to the north of the burial 
beach. CND marched through the town and along the 
front, ending before the Labour Party’s hotels. Some five 
hundred had come from the meeting, where they had 
been addressed by Frank Allaun, Olive Gibbs and Dick 


site the wing office, and I was referred 
to this. However, every time I stopped 
to read it I was ordered to fall in, to 
go outside or to get upstairs to my 
cell. In six weeks I never did succeed 
in reading through the rules! 


It should not be too difficult to pro- 
vide each prisoner on entering with a 
copy of the regulations and a separ- 
ate duplicated sheet explaining the 
routine. Many small points of infor- 
mation could usefully be given to pri- 
soners during the reception proce- 
dure. 

Hygiene 

The rule book states that prisoners 
who wish to use the lavatory, after 
they have been locked in their cells 
at 4.30, can ring the bell for the officer 
to let them out. We quickly discover- 
ed that the bells are more or less 
useless ornaments. Either they are 
completely ignored or one is told to 
shut up and use the pot. 

On two occasions I persisted in ham- 
mering on my door. (There was no 
bell at all in my cell.) The first time, 
an officer came eventually and told 
me, that if he let me out to go to the 
lavatory, he would have to let others 
out for the same purpose and this 
would delay his return to his wife and 
children. I had to wait until the fol- 
lowing morning. On the second oc- 
casion, after shouting at me several 
times to “ stop banging and shut up ”, 
a different officer finally came to the 
door. I explained that I was suffering 
from acute diarrhoea and that I must 
use the lavatory. He told me to use 
the pot and went away. When I con- 
tinued to bang on the door, he came 
back and threatened to open the door 
and give me something much worse 
than diarrhoea if I didn’t stop. 


We had one pot between three men, 
already three-quarters full of urine. 
It was late one Sunday evening and 
we had been locked in since 4 pm. I 
wonder what you would have done in 
those circumstances? In case you have 
never thought about it, I will tell you 
that the standard procedure is to emp- 
ty the pot out of the window when it 
becomes full. The officers are well 
aware of this: ask them why they 
never patrol close to the walls in the 
evenings. They do nothing about it 
because the alternative would be to 
comply with the regulations and al- 
low men to leave their cells to use 
the lavatory. 


Cleanliness 


It is another rule that prisoners should 
keep clean and tidy at all times. A 
little help and encouragement would 
make it easier to observe this rule. If, 
for instance, prisoners were given 
two pairs of nylon socks instead of 
the smelly woollen monstrosities at 
present in use, they would be able to 
wash their own socks and change them 
much more frequently. I can see no 
earthly reason why prisoners should 
not be allowed to take a shower at 
least twice a week. 


continued on page 12 
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Labour Party 


However undemocratic Hugh Gaits- 
kell’s action in refusing to accept the 
unilateralist resolution at Scarbor- 
ough in 1960 (Ronald Sampson, Sep- 
tember 29), Gaitskell was acting in 
accordance with official Labour Party 

licy - albeit an obscure aspect of it. 

‘0 quote Christopher Driver’s The 
Disarmers: 


“CND has surpassed the Chartists in 
constitutional success, even if it 
could not surpass them in numbers. 
Or so it seemed until the National 
Agent (now General Secretary) of 
the Labour Party, Mr Len Williams, 
quietly quoted a forgotten clause 
in the Labour Party’s constitution: 
“*No proposal shall be included in 
the Party programme unless it has 
been adopted by the Party Confer- 
ence by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the votes recorded on 
a card vote.’” 


This, of course, doesn’t invalidate 
Sampson’s argument. Gaitskell had 
made his ‘Fight, fight and fight 
again ” speech before this came out, 
and this sudden invocation of a dead 
letter in the constitution is an out- 
standing example of the “ application 
and interpretation of rules ” which he 
refers to as one of the means used by 
leaders in manipulating their parties. 
Gaitskell was quite within his formal 
ae in refusing to accept the reso- 
ution. 


More important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the unilateralist resolution only 
got through because of the trade un- 
ion block vote, where all votes are cast 
one way, regardless of division of opin- 
ion in the union, and most members 
play no part in making policy decis- 
ions. The trade unions, just as much 
as the Labour Party, exemplify the 
degeneration of left-wing organisa- 
tions into undemocratic bodies. Whet- 


Bill Hillier 


ISRAEL AND 
PEACE 


In a letter to Peace News (September 
22) Mr Sharon, Press Counsellor to 
the Israeli Embassy, said: “ One would 
however expect a publication called 
Peace News to show some support for 
our constant calls for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the differences between our- 
selves and our neighbours...” In the 
following article, Bill Hillier gives an 
answer. 

The call for peace talks is a standard 
weapon in the armoury of the modern 
state engaged in war; it can be re- 
fined and developed until it embodies 
not a proposal for peace, but a state- 
ment of the minimum objectives of 
the war. Often it involves definitions - 
of what the war is about, and who the 
real protagonists are - which the other 
side is required to accept as a hidden 
ae uN for “unconditional ” 
talks. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday 8 October 

eG News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 


ss 
H. G. Ede - “ Harvest of Gleanings ” 
r4 ] renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


her the Labour Party conference had 
voted for unilateralism overwhelm- 
ingly or not at all, and whether or not 
the leadership had accepted it, the 
decision would have been fundamen- 
tally undemocratic. 

Gordon Causer, 

27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth, Staffs. 


Autumn Mobilisation 


When, a few weeks ago, a small 
group of us projected the idea of an 
Autumn Mobilisation against the war 
in Vietnam we did so on a somewhat 
novel basis. We were aware that most 
people, especially news _ reporters, 
were bored with public manifestations 
of protest against war and other evils, 
and that if we wanted to arouse public 
interest and response we needed to 
think and act creatively by way of 
mounting a protest for something: 
for peace, creativity, goodwill and 
human happiness. 

We were also convinced that so much 
past campaigning against war had 
yielded so little fruit because bodies 
such as CND and the Committee of 
100 had failed to transcend the sense 
of individual powerlessness that holds 
millions of people in a sterile grip of 
conformity to the drift of war. 

Hence we promoted the idea of a 
“doorstep to doorstep march”. We 
urged individuals to start from their 
own homes by canvassing and prod- 
ding their friends to join them in a 
series of “marches” which would 
descend on Harold Wilson’s doorstep 
in London. We felt that by giving an 
impetus to people to act for peace in 
each particular neighbourhood before 
setting out to march, we might do 
something to enable them to realise 
their own powers of action in other 
ways within their local situation. 
Again, after reaching 10 Downing 
Street, we projected the idea of a 
“neaceniks’ party for peace” in Tra- 
falgar Square. We were not here just 


In the Middle East the Israeli call for 
peace talks is disquieting from sever- 
al points of view. In the first place, 
Israel insists that the talks shall be 
“direct ’, and firmly rejects the ag- 
ency of the United Nations. Secondly, 
Israel has already declared that cer- 
tain major issues, including the future 
of Jerusalem and its surrounding 
area, are “not negotiable’. Thirdly, 
Israel has recently taken certain uni- 
lateral decisions in relation to the 
newly conquered territories, including 
the setting up of Jewish settlements, 
which suggest that peace with the 
Arab states is only of secondary inter- 
est compared to the extension of the 
territory of Israel. In the absence of 
any more detailed statement of policy, 
Mr Sharon must accept that Israel will 
be judged on the political implica- 
tions of her general statements, and 
on her actions. 

On the first point, the insistence on 
“ direct” talks with the Arab states 
can only be interpreted as requiring 
the de facto recognition of Israel in 
its 1948-67 form as the price for nego- 
tiating on the new problems created 
by the 1967 war. This would not in it- 
self matter, were it not that “ recog- 
nition”? involves all the ‘issues on 
which the state of belligerency be- 
tween 1948 and 1967 was based: the 
displacement and exclusion of the 
refugees; the Israeli annexation of 
Palestinian territory over and above 
the original UN resolutions; and the 
Zionist policies of the Jewish state, 
which discriminated against both the 
Arabs in Israel and the Arab refugees 
by continuing to exclude them while 
at the same time making great efforts 
to secure the maximum Jewish immi- 
gration from the rest of the world. In 
other words, in order to gain conces- 
sions from Israel on the losses of the 


stuff to be minimal. 

We thought this would be far prefer- 
able to having people stand around 
in a large crowd, getting cold and 
bored as they were got at by people 
with microphones on a plinth, before 
going home to another long bout of 
deepening futility and secret despair. 
Since these plans were first projected 
in a widely circulated leaflet which 
gained considerable response, these 
aspects of. the mobilisation tended to 
receive less emphasis; other activists 
who were not present at the earlier 
sessions took up the idea of the mo- 
bilisation with enthusiasm but in 
somewhat more orthodox terms. This 
has led to some confusion, but at a 
recent meeting of the ad hoc commit- 
tee these differences were appraised 
in a very cordial atmosphere and the 
original aims of the mobilisation are 
now being given their due. 

This means Trafalgar Square will be 
having its first party for peace on 
October 21, and the doorstep empha- 
sis is not being overlooked. We hope 
to include, as a feature of the party, 
the presence of the editors of the 
enormous range of “ little magazines ” 
which have sprung up over the past 
year or so, who will be selling their 
products. Editors who wish to partici- 
pate, as well as others with breezy 
ideas for the party, are invited to con- 
tact the Mobilisation Office at 13 
Goodwin Street, London N4. 

Some localities outside London are 
having their own mobilisations, but 


1967 war, the Arabs must first impli- 
citly surrender on the pre-1967 issues. 
The insistence on direct talks also 
raises the question of what the con- 
flict is about, and who the main parti- 
cipants are. Israel has always claimed 
that the roots of the hostility lay in 
the Arab refusal to accept her exis- 
tence, and has therefore presented 
the conflict to her own people and to 
the world as being one of national 
confrontation between Israel and the 
surrounding states. But for the Arabs 
the central issue - certainly the one 
which created the depth of bitterness 
on the Arab side - has been the Pales- 
tinian refugees. 

One of the key political results of the 
1967 war is that the Israeli definition 
has become true, although it was not 
so before. There are now national is- 
sues between Israel and each of her 
Arab neighbours, independent of the 
original ‘‘ Palestine problem ”’. Israel 
can therefore realistically, if not just- 
ly, ask for peace negotiations to deal 
primarily with these new national is- 
sues - as long as the UN is not in- 
volved. If the UN is involved, it will 
insist that the 1948-67 issues are of 
equal importance and in effect act as 
the spokesman for the Palestinians. 

In confrontation with the Palestinians, 
even through the UN, Israel could 
only negotiate concessions; in direct 
talks she can require the Arab states 
to give up supporting the Palestinian 
claims against Israel, and accept res- 
ponsibility for them themselves, in 
exchange for withdrawal from those 
conquered areas which she does not 
consider it necessary to retain. 

Even if the Arab states are prepared 
to make the kind of deal implicit in 
the Israeli call for “direct” talks 
(there are growing signs that Egypt 
is prepared to join Jordan among the 


many are not. May we invite people 
in the latter areas to march to Harold 
Wilson’s doorstep with us? 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


Israel 


In spite of Mr Sharon (September 22) 
stating that the dateline for return- 
ing refugees has been extended, Mr 
Robinson (September 29) presumes 
this means that “some Jordan refu- 
gees have been allowed to return 
home” but “Israel forbids the return 
of the rest”. Mr Abbe Eban has an- 
nounced, however, that the time-limit 
will be extended so that all refugees 
who have permits to return may do 


so. 
The Peace News article, referred to 
as reliable by Mr Robinson, about 
Arabs being napalmed after Israeli 
war aims had been achieved does not 
originate from a source so reliable as 
a news agency or a neutral journal- 
ist’s report, but was a repeat of an 
article in Private Eye from an undis- 
closed source (presumably Arab). 
When do the aims of countries at war 
end? Obviously they don’t. Fighting 
continues, dictated by strategic con- 
siderations, until a cease-fire is agreed 
upon. When Israel attacked to free 
the Gulf of Aqaba, every Arab coun- 
try declared war on her. That fighting 
continued right up until the UN ob- 
tained an agreed cease-fire from all 
sides does not imply that Israel is 
guilty of a callous and unnecessary 
continuation of fighting in a war that 
was one of the shortest in history. In- 
deed, after the outbreak of hostilities, 
when the Arab air force was crippled, 
Israel formally gave King Hussein of 
Jordan the opportunity of staying out 
of the war. Jordan’s reply was the 
shelling of the Israeli sector of Jeru- 
salem. 

J. Garnel, 

141 High St, Hampton Hill, Middx. 


tentative takers), such a settlement 
would not constitute a settlement of 
the Palestine problem. By what right 
can Egypt and Jordan sell the rights 
of the unrepresented Palestinians in 
order to recoup the losses incurred 
by their own folly? The result would 
in any case most probably not be 
peace, but a renewal of the conflict in 
a different form. The Palestinians 
would interpret such a deal as a be- 
trayal, and the struggle would be re- 
newed independently and _ under- 
ground. 

These points are all based on the 
assumption that the Israeli case, as 
presented by their leaders to the out- 
side world, will remain their policy. 
As I am sure Mr Sharon knows, the 
overwhelming majority of Israelis are 
now in favour of annexing the West 
Bank, the Syrian Heights and the 
Gaza strip at least, in spite of the fact 
that an enlarged Israel would have 
almost as many Arabs as Jews. In 
what seemed to me a very significant 
article in Ha’aretz on September 6, 
Eliezer Livneh argued that an enlarg- 
ed Israel, with Jerusalem as its capi- 
tal, would boost immigration and keep 
the Jews in a majority even over a 
rapidly growing Arab population. Un- 
til recently it seemed that the Israeli 
leadership considered the demogra- 
phic dangers of annexation too great; 
but now the opening up of Jewish 
settlements on the West Bank and in 
the Syrian Heights suggest that the 
idea is gaining ground. 

If the Israeli leadership is moving to- 
wards such a policy, it is probably be- 
cause they recognise that the ‘ non- 
negotiable” points in their pro- 
gramme will make any kind of settle- 
ment impossible. The future of Jerus- 


continued on page 11 
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Bob Overy reviews a new pamphlet 
about the colonels’ coup 


The Greek dilemma 


There are two pseudo-justifications 
for the Greek military coup of April 
21 which have gained some currency 
in this country. 

One, not seriously maintained but not 
instantly refutable, is that the “ Com- 
munists ” were preparing to take over 
the country under cover of the May 
elections. This was the excuse put 
forward by the junta, and they have 
sought to augment it by playing up 
the Aspida “ conspiracy ” trial, which 
implicates Andreas Papandreou. 

The second, more subtle and there- 
fore taken up by liberal papers in this 
country like the Guardian, willing 
regrettably to give some benefit of 
the doubt to this blatantly anti-demo- 
cratic take-over by obviously out-of- 
touch military men who were appar- 
ently dissatisfied with the way the 
Palace and the right were managing 
the political battle in the Greek parli- 
ament, is to suggest that the poli- 
ticians, all politicians, had failed 
Greece. The politicians, it is argued, 
were corrupt and incompetent. Thus, 
many Greek people, so the argument 
goes on, were ready to welcome a 
change, any change. 

The deceptions in both these argu- 
ments are effectively refuted in a 


US army’s 
factory site 
bid angers 
Welsh 


Dave Shipper writes: The Royal Navy 
propellant factory, situated on a mile- 
square site at Caerwent, Monmouth- 
shire, is in the final stages of a two- 
year run-down. Unemployment fears 
were eased when the Labour-control- 
led Monmouthshire County Council 
took an interest in the site and com- 
missioned a survey to determine its 
suitability for an industrial estate. 

In view of the site’s facilities, the 
survey would seem a formality. The 
RNPF has its own road system, near- 
by railway station, housing estate, 
theatre, laundry, welfare centre and 
shops. The opening of the Severn 
bridge has added to its attraction for 
industrialists. 

Two local MPs, Donald Anderson (La- 
bour, Monmouth) and Roy Hughes 
(Labour, Newport), had stressed the 
site’s value and the boost which its 
use could give to local employment; 
Welsh unemployment figures are 
above the British average. 

However, it is now known that the 
United States army has asked the 
Ministry of Defence if it can take over 
the site as a NATO arms dump. An 
inspecting party under US General 
James Polk has made a three-day 
tour of the site, but a spokesman re- 
fused to confirm rumours that 2,000 
Americans were ready to move to 
Caerwent on receipt of Ministry per- 
mission. 

Obviously the security arrangements 
necessary for an arms dump would 
bring some disturbance of local faci- 
lities. Opposition can be expected 
from many quarters, including citi- 
zens who simply object to the placing 
of a NATO war target on their door- 
step at the expense of local industry. 

A Special study of the Severnside 
area has not yet been completed (in 
itself a good ground for delaying a 
decision); in this case the views of 
local citizens, councillors and MPs 
should surely take precedence over 
the wishes of the Defence Ministry 
and the claims of NATO/US forces. 


new pamphlet published by the Lea- 
gue for Democracy in Greece. By 
George Catephores and George Zis, 
the pamphlet, entitled Fascism in 
Greece - and why it happened, costs 
two shillings; it has a foreword by 
Ralph Miliband. Basically, it provides 
a much-needed short history of the 
political situation in Greece from the 
end of the civil war in 1949 up to the 
recent colonels’ coup. 
There is a certain nostalgia and wish- 
ful thinking among sections of the 
left in this country and in Greece 
about the possibilities, past and pre- 
sent, of a left coup, or a counter-coup, 
or counter-violence. I have heard it 
said of the Aspida case (which has 
been built up by the Greek right into 
a major treason trial - a Communist 
conspiracy within the army is alleged 
to have plotted to take control of the 
country and set up a “ socialist dicta- 
torship”’): “What a pity that An- 
dreas didn’t succeed. ” 
However, the burden of this pam- 
pelet is to show, irrefutably I should 
ave thought, how after the defeat in 
the civil war the Greek left decided 
to play the political game “ straight ”. 
Wearied by the civil war and before 
that by their leading role in the re- 
sistance to the Nazi occupation, the 
left found in the 1952 Constitution a 
tolerable expression of the sort of 
political system they could work with- 
in 
The two central facts which helped 
the left to gain popular sympathy 
were, firstly, the retention in prison 
for so many years of many left- 
wingers and the existence, side-by- 
side with the civil law, of martial law 
decrees that could be implemented 
quite arbitrarily to imprison “ Com- 
munists ”; and, secondly, the willing- 
ness of the Palace and ruling right- 
wing to abrogate the 1952 Constitu- 
tion whenever it seemed necessary in 
order to keep hold of power. 


Far from being the party of plots and 
conspiracies, the left, as this account 
shows, became the great champions 
of constitutional legality, parliamen- 
tary democracy and, even, constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

It is unfair, then, to suggest that the 
army moved against political corrup- 
tion. It was the Palace and the right 
which were largely responsible for 
political corruption in their attempts 
to buy off enough Centre politicians 
to form an undemocratic parliamen- 
tary majority on the right, and the 
army moved because this bribery and 
the possibility of rigged elections 


looked like proving ineffective to pre- 
vent the centre and left parties from 
gaining power at the polls. 

The Aspida “legend”, it is insisted 
in this pamphlet, was fabricated in 
Cyprus by the right-wing General 
Grivas. If Andreas Papandreou had 
been charged with high treason be- 
fore the coup, “the case was so thin 
that it is certain that no civil court 
would have upheld the charges,” say 
the authors. The Aspida trial of 28 
army officers before a military court 
in late 1966 resulted much more in 
embarrassment for the right and the 
CIA than in discredit for the centre 
and left, and the open “show” trial 
had eventually to be conducted in 
secret. 


The authors, however, are not pri- 
marily concerned to answer apolo- 
gists for the junta. Their presentation 
of the facts (which could usefully 
have included references, and a bibli- 
ography of what scant material there 
is available in English) is an attempt 
to explain why it was possible for the 
coup to take place and succeed; and, 
by implication, an invitation to rea- 
ders in this country to consider how 
it might have been prevented and how 
it may be defeated. 


King and army 


On this score, the pamphlet is an es- 
sential start for a public discussion in 
this country of the issues raised by 
the Greek coup. The authors show 
convincingly how the monarchy has 
intervened consistently in Greek poli- 
tics in the post-war period and how 
George Papandreou, as Centre Union 
prime minister, failed on at least two 
occasions to wrest control of the ar- 
my from the King. 
The authors make it absolutely clear 
that they do think Papandreou had it 
in his power to bring the army under 
arliamentary control and thus to 
have prevented the coup. However, 
for this to be entirely convincing, one 
would like to have seen a much more 
thoroughgoing analysis of ‘the politi- 
cal role of the armed forces since 
1949 and of their structure. Also, the 
role of the Americans as sponsors of 
Greek democracy through NATO 
and through private investment de- 
serves closer examination. 
The dilemma for the left in Greece 
has been that their fortunes lay be- 
yond their control in the hands of the 
Centre Union party. And the dilemma 
at present, with their leadership in 
jail, is that their hopes lie so much 
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more remotely now in the hands of 
some of their most obvious opponents, 
like King Constantine and the US 
State Department. 


This question then raises itself as 
central: even if it was possible for 
George Papandreou to have prevent- 
ed the coup, was it the right course 
for the left to rely on him? 


It is clear that armed revolt has not 
been a realistic strategy for the 
Greek left, both because their sup- 
porters have been so decimated, in- 
timidated and, equally, ennobled by 
the civil war and its aftermath that 
they were able honestly to form an 
enormous “peace movement”: and 
also because it seems unlikely that 
the conditions exist for a successful 
guerrilla struggle. There seems no 
reason to suppose that armed revolt 
would succeed now. 


If, in addition, it can be shown that 
there is no chance of the Greek ar- 
my, monarchy and right-wing, and 
the Americans, allowing a “ socialist ” 
regime to emerge through the demo- 
cratic process, then there may be no 
option for the Greek left but to by- 
pass thoughts of the centralist take- 
over and look to the ideas, so com- 
py foreign to them, of those paci- 
sts and anarchists who are seeking 
to develop models for decentralist 
struggle and who aim to rectify in- 
justice by self-help and workers’ con- 
trol projects. 
If Greek exiles think it useful to re- 
think policy at ‘this level, more mat- 
erial will need to be produced on the 


social policies of Andreas Papandreou 


and of the EDA party. And a descrip- 
tion of the socio-political structure of 
Greece will be called for, detailing the 
strength of trade unionism profes- 
sional and voluntary associations, the 
investment policies of the govern- 
ment and of private and foreign capi- 
tal in industry and agriculture, the 
function of Athens as an industrial 
and population magnet, and so on. 

In the meantime, there is consider- 
able scope for a campaign to influence 
public opinion and government poli- 
cy in this country on the Greek issue. 
And this pamphlet should go a long 
way towards giving people appalled 
by the coup the background of infor- 
mation they need. 


Below: The man to save 
Greece? King Constantine at the 
Athens Hilton last December 
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THE SPREADING WAR 
IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


It seems clear that the outbreak 
of guerrilla warfare in Rhodesia, fol- 
lowed by the entry into the territory 
of South African police wagons rein- 
forced by armoured cars, helicopters, 
and bomber and spotter planes, is 
perhaps the first move in the creation 
of a situation of extreme danger for 
Africa and the rest of the world. 


For many months after UDI, the South 
African regime was unhappy about 
what had taken place in Rhodesia, 
and Verwoerd is believed to have 
warned Smith against the likely con- 
sequences, and to have advised him 
to come to some sort of compromise 
with Wilson. Most South African 
whites felt that the white Rhodesians 
were too small a community to be able 
to stand on their own against the op- 
position of African blacks. 


Further, Verwoerd believed that in 
any ensuing conflict, South Africa 
would be dragged in, and she would 
then be forced into an open confront- 
ation with other world powers for 
which she had no stomach, being in- 
terested only in solidifying the status 
quo without bother from external 
interference. 


However, the situation has now chang- 
ed. Brian Bunting writes in the cur- 
rent issue of Anti-Apartheid News: 


“Recent events, for example, con- 
flicts in African states such as the 
Congo and Nigeria, and the destruc- 
tion of Arab military power by Is- 
rael, have led the Nationalist lea- 
dership in South Africa to believe 
that their day has dawned, and that 
they can leave the protection of the 
laager and go on to the offensive. ” 


Moral from {srael 


The South African white suprema- 
cists, it now seems, were deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that Israel 
“won” the war easily and quickly; 
and above all, “won” it without 
(so far as we know) any form of 
effective intervention from the West. 
Nationalist leaders have not been slow 
to formulate the moral. In a speech 
in Johannesburg on June 10, Mr Vil- 
joen, the Minister of Labour, said: 


“The Middle East War has not only 
brought the Arab states to a re- 
valuation of their position; it also 
ought to make some of the most 
loud-mouthed African leaders, who 
continually threaten attacks on 
South Africa, think again.” (Sun- 
day Times, June 11.) 
The true gravity of the situation was 
pointed up most clearly in Colin Le- 
gum’s report, ‘‘ Africa’s Embattled 
Whites Line Up”, in last Sunday’s 
Observer. Legum was concerned to 
document the emergence in southern 
Africa of a more and more tightly 
knit alliance of white supremacist re- 
gimes against the increasing violence 
of the oppressed blacks. 
Among other things, he pointed out 
that Rhodesian and South African 
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forces are combining more and more 
in operations against the guerrillas. 
Their air forces fly over Zambia drop- 
ping leaflets which carry warnings of 
direct reprisals against President Ka- 
unda for letting guerrillas use his 
territory as a safe passageway. 


The Portuguese, faced with increasing 
guerrilla pressures in Angola and 
Mozambique (napalm has been used 
for some time now in both countries), 
are known to be toying (at the very 
least) with military reprisals against 
Tanzania and Zambia, the two coun- 
tries which serve as corridors for the 
passage of armed liberation move- 
ments to their target areas: they have 
already begun to lay mines on the 
Tanzanian side of the Mozambique 
frontier. 


The map which illustrated Legum’s 
article showed that guerrillas are op- 
erating in Mozambique, in Angola, in 
Rhodesia, and in South West Africa. 
In Angola, three liberation movements 
are pressing hard on 80,000 Portu- 
guese soldiers. Formerly operating in 
the north, they are now engaged too 
along the eastern frontier with Zam- 
bia and the southern frontier with 
South West Africa. 


In Mozambique, Eduardo Mondlane’s 
Freedom Liberation Movement is en- 
trenched in two provinces, one along- 
side the frontier with Malawi. In South 
West Africa, the guerrillas have est- 
ablished training camps in Ovambo- 
land, adjacent to Angola. Legum re- 
ports that their training and supply 
units have penetrated right across 
South Africa’s heavily fortified mili- 
tary strip in the Caprivi. 

Botswana (formerly Bechuanaland) is 
being drawn into the conflict, while 
at the same time trying hard to re- 
main aloof from South African and 
Rhodesian entanglements. And in 
Rhodesia there are now a number of 
advance units composed of South Af- 
rican guerrillas of the African Nation- 
al Congress and the Zimbabwe Afri- 
can People’s Union. Behind them are 
ranged between 1,000 to 1,500 trained 
men (mostly from South Africa) in 
camps stretching from Algeria to Tan- 
zania. 


‘Violence must spread’ 


In brief, it seems that the melancholy 
prophecy put forward by Ronald Se- 
gal in his book, The Race War, is in- 
exorably taking on flesh in Africa: 


“What the world has to face is a 
despair so deep among the poor, a 
resentment against established con- 
ditions so passionate, that normal 
fears are ceasing to exercise their 
expected restraint ... And the vio- 
lence must, surely, spread till the 
rich and poor, the dominant and the 
dominated, are alike, in the final 
accommodation of an equal human- 
ity or an equal annihilation.” 
In other words, what we are facing 
today is the militant uprising every- 
where in the world of those people 
whom Frantz Fanon called “ the wret- 
ched of the earth”. What is happen- 
ing in southern Africa is but one iso- 
lated example of this. It is the same 
in Asia, and it is even more true in 
Latin America: the news dispatches 
that are now coming out of Bolivia 
are word for word the dispatches that 
were coming out of Vietnam five years 
ago. World War III has already be- 
gun; it is the battle of the disposses- 
sed and disinherited peoples of this 
earth against repressive and exploita- 
tive colonialism. 
The fact is, the white Western imperi- 
alist nations, primarily America, est- 
ablish and maintain their rule in the 


Third World either by open military 
force and with the powerful weapon- 
ry of advanced technology, or by vio- 
lence institutionalised in economic 
and commercial exploitation. For ex- 
ample, if we want to be crude about 
it, both the upper, middle, and work- 
ing classes in this country (which 
means you and I) are in the final anal- 
ysis cannibals feasting on the broken 
bodies of black South African miners. 
The conquered believe that when their 
backs are forced against the wall, they 
have the moral right to resort to equi- 
valent violence in order to end that 
rule; further, they believe that they 
have the moral right to refuse to al- 
low their masters and tormentors to 
define for them what forms of vio- 
lence are to be considered legitimate. 


Logic of war 


Before we raise our hands in horror 
at this, we could do worse than consi- 
der what we ourselves implicitly con- 
done, or have condoned, by our sil- 
ence. (Obviously, I am not now refer- 
ring to the anti-war movement.) The 
peasant guerrillas who place their 
faith in this kind of strategy are act- 
ing in accordance with a certain very 
elementary logic: the logic of war. 


They believe that the more violence 
that can be perpetrated against the 
colonial invaders, and the more terri- 
ble this violence is, the sooner will 
the colonialists begin to leave the 
country, or at least loosen their 
stranglehold, and the sooner the wars 
will be over, thereby bringing safety, 
peace of mind, and full bellies to 
their women and children. 


This logic is in all essentials the same 
as that applied by the very civilised 
James Conant, when he advised that 
the best target for the first atom 
bomb would be a war plant “ employ- 
ing a large number of workers and 
closely surrounded by workers’ hous- 
es’. Those who can permit themselves 
the luxury of being advised by men 
like James Conant have murdered and 
mutilated, and are continuing to mur- 
der and mutilate, in Vietnam and 
elsewhere, far more children than 
“the wretched of the earth” are ever 
likely to. But we do not call it mur- 
der when it is done from the air. And 
we do not feel so bad about it when 
the children are not white. 


The pacifist position amid this escala- 
ting round of violence and counter- 
violence is tricky. We cannot side with 
the new left advocates of Black Power 
and Third World revolutionary vio- 
lence, who say: ‘“ The whites have it 
coming to them. That’s too bad”. Nor 
can we have any truck with the white 
liberals, who too often kneel down 
and say: “ We deserve this vilification 
and punishment for our sins. Perhaps 
it will cleanse us, and certainly it will 
help to clear the air.” So, where do 
we stand? 


I would suggest that we refrain from 
attempting to judge the present stage 
of the revolution in the Third World 
by the kind of absolute standards that 
are not likely to be met at any time 
in the real world. Naturally, I would 
like revolutions to be entirely non- 
violent, but I do not expect them to be 
that way. Nor am I shocked (though 
I do not support them) that injustices 
are committed during these revolu- 
tions, for it is not the case that a just 
situation has suddenly become unjust. 
What is terrible, however, is if vio- 
lence goes on and on, or if it is casual 
or callous, or if it becomes organised 
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When Stuart Christie, the Scottish 
anarchist jailed in Spain, returned 
to Britain recently on his release, 
there were strange scenes at London 
Airport, involving his mother, the 
press and a number of anarchists, all 
of whom had a claim on his attention. 
It came to actual fisticuffs at one 
point. 
This nastiness was followed by Stuart 
Christie’s revelation, in The People, 
that he had known all along what he 
had denied at the trial: that he was 
carrying explosives as part of a plot 
against Franco. 
All of which does no good to anyone 
in Spain, or any future person arrest- 
ed there, or to the anarchist move- 
ment here, which has been fighting an 
uphill battle against the ‘‘ bomb- 
thrower” image. There are probably 
a lot of people in Britain who would 
call themselves anarchists by convic- 
tion, who are put off from doing so 
because of the behaviour in practice 
of those who do call themselves anar- 
chists. Stuart Christie’s adventuring 
won’t exactly have reassured them. 

cd * us 


Ten years ago the Labour members 
of the St Pancras Borough Council 
voted to subsidise certain tenants’ 
rents to keep them at a fair level in 
line with other council rents. The 
government’s district auditor ruled 
that this was illegal, and each council- 
lor who had voted for the subsidy had 
to pay it out of his own pocket. 

Some of the councillors challenged 
the ruling in the High Court, and lost. 
They had to pay several hundred 
pounds legal costs as well as the sur- 
charge. Ever since, they have been 
paying back £10 a week. Now, ten 
years later, there are still four left 
who have £200 to pay. None of them 
earns more than £25 a week. 

A similar story is that of Paddy O’Con- 
nor, who was arrested for obstruction 
last year when he joined a demonstra- 
tion of parents in Camden, demanding 
safety measures in a street where 
there had been many accidents to 
children. He was mayor of Camden at 
the time. Parking restrictions were 
introduced 48 hours later, and no 
child has been injured since. But 
Paddy O’Connor has had to pay a 
fine and costs of £210. He earns £20 
a week as a bus inspector. 

For these people, who have made real 
sacrifices for the people they repre- 
sent, the St Pancras North Labour 
Party is organising a benefit night of 
jazz at the Round House, Chalk Farm, 
on October 15. The performers, who 
have given their services for nothing, 
are Annie Ross, the Ian Carr/Don 
Rendell Quintet, Wally Fawkes, Keith 
Christie, and the Ken Gibson Big 
Band. The event is compered by 
George Melly (whose incomparable 
rendering of Frankie and Johnnie is 
itself a delight to look forward to); 
there is a licensed bar, and the con- 
cert will last from 7.30 to midnight. 
Tickets in advance (8s 6d) from the 
Camden Labour Centre, 8 Camden 
Road, NWI (01-267 1676) or Dobells, 
77 Charing Cross Road, WC2; or on 
the night at the door, 10s. 


After last year’s Rome conference of 
the War Resisters’ International on 
non-violence and politics, some of the 
participants continued to meet as a 
study group; the first result of their 
labours is a pamphlet called Direct 
Democracy. Written for the group by 
John Morris, it is a critique of indirect 
or representative democracy and a 
survey of attempts at establishing 
direct democracy, from citizens’ action 
groups to plans for workers’ control 
in industry. The pamphlet is intended 
to cause discussion and action; copies 
(price 1s) from Jane Prince, 106 
Goldhurst Terrace, London NW6. 


Roger Barnard 


VIETNAM: 


Thomas Merton: 
on the side of the victims 


THE PARALYSED 


CRITICS 


Authors Take Sides on Vietnam, edit- 
ed by Cecil Woolf and John Bagguley 
(Peter Owen, 37s 6d). 
There is something fishy about this 
book. Let us first examine the way it 
is modelled. In 1937 a short collection 
of writings was published, titled 
Authors Take Sides on the Spanish 
War. It presented the replies of a 
number of famous writers to two 
questions on the civil war in Spain: 
(1) “Are you for, or against, the 
legal Government and the People of 
Republican Spain?” (2) “Are you 
for, or against, Franco and Fascism?” 
The questionnaire was addressed ‘“‘ To 
the Writers and Poets of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.” It was 
introduced by a short passage on the 
irresponsibility of non-commitment, 
and it concluded with these words: 
“Writers and Poets, we wish to 
print your answers. We wish the 
world to know what you, writers 
and poets, who are among the most 
Seen instruments of a nation, 
ee i ” 
It was signed and circulated by, am- 
ong others, W. H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender, and Louis Aragon. One hun- 
dred and fifty answers, mainly for, 
some against, and a very few indiffer- 
ent to the cause of the Republic, were 
published. 
Perhaps the most forthright state- 
ment was made by the then almost 
unknown Samuel Beckett, who simply 
replied with “ ! UptheRepublic!” 
Certainly the best-known reply came 
from Aleister Crowley, the profes- 
sional black magician, who said, 
“Franco is a common murderer and 
pirate: should swing in chains at 
Execution Dock. ”’ 
Authors Take Sides on Vietnam is 
clearly meant to replicate this idea, 
but it is a different kettle of fish al- 
together. For a start, the question- 
naire has been sent out to more 
writers (300 in all); 259 replies are 
printed, most of them in opposition 
to American policy in Vietnam. Bri- 
tish letters are naturally the most 
fully represented, since the book was 
planned for first publication in Lon- 
don, but there are many replies too 
from America, France, Russia, the 
“two” Germanys, Italy, Spain, Latin 
America, Eastern Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Australia. 
For another thing, the questions asked 
are far less obviously partisan than 
they were in 1937 (the publication of 
the Spanish questionnaire was intend- 
ed, I suspect, to incite writers to get 
out to Spain as active combatants, as 
indeed many of them did): (1) “Are 
you for, or against, the intervention 
of the United States in Vietnam? ” 
(2) “How, in your opinion, should 


the conflict in Vietnam be resolved?” 
With regard to the phrasing of the 
first question, the editors, Cecil Woolf 
and John Bagguley, assert that they 
have “no apologies to make, ” which 
is a curiously defensive position to 


take up. They continue: 
“To some, the word ‘ intervention ’ 
may appear to have a moral flavour, 
derogatory to the United States, 
but there seems to be no suitable 
alternative: ‘involvement’ is in- 
explicit, and ‘ presence’ is both in- 
genuous and unhistorical.” 
Perhaps it is the phrasing of this first 
question that gives the book its initial 
air of fishiness. I’m afraid that in 
their anxious and overly studied de- 
sire to be “objective” and “fair”, 
the editors have fallen foul of the 
one-dimensional logic that dominates 
so much of our public and private 
thinking. 
For example, it seems to be the case, 
amazingly enough, that while the Am- 
erican leaders of government never 
fail to count the two stacks of letters 
from citizens who are concerned 
about the war (pro on the one side, 
con on the other), their monopoly of 
“ official” information in fact allows 
them (if nothing else) to control the 
ae that many people’s dissent will 
ake. 
Thus, in respect to Vietnam, the 
“proper” or ‘‘ responsible” form of 
dissent to pursue is to support “ nego- 
tiations ”; but of course, by support- 
ing negotiations you immediately ac- 
cept the moral, legal, and historical 
legitimacy of the American ‘“ pres- 
ence ”. 


Aggression 


Similarly, with the first question cir- 
culated by these editors, there is no 
American “ intervention ” in Vietnam; 
there is American aggression, illegal, 
overt, sustained, which is a different 
matter altogether. To my mind, this 
is not any kind of subjective judg- 
ment, but objective and inarguable 
fact, and to think otherwise is a sheer 
capitulation of intelligence, however 
great your desire to avoid “ structur- 
ing” the replies in advance. 
Astoundingly, almost nobody in this 
book recognises the “double bind” 
inherent in the question, except per- 
haps Herbert Marcuse and Nelson 
Algren: 
“The intervention in Vietnam has, 
in my opinion, turned not into a 
war but into a crime against hu- 
manity. The question whether or 
not I am in favour of such inter- 
vention is therefore preposterous. ” 
(Marcuse) 
“I do not consider the conflict in 
Vietnam to be an intervention. It 
is a direct assault, by the American 
Far Eastern Bomber Command, on 
the just aspirations of the peasantry 
of South East Asia.” (Algren) 
Having entered this strong reserva- 
tion, let us now examine a sampling 
of the replies given by our authors. 
There is some rich comedy (funny 
enough to make you cry) from the 
Oxford economics don, Roy Harrod; 
the italics are his own: 
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“T am strongly in favour of the US 
intervention in Vietnam. The con- 
flict in Vietnam should be resolved 
by American victory. On my esti- 
mates of what I have heard, I base 
the following opinions: (1) The 
war that the Americans are fighting 
in Vietnam is the most worthwhile 
war that has been fought in this 
century, apart from that against 
Hitler; (2) The vast mass of Viet- 
namese long for the Americans to 
win; ... (6) In relation to a long 
conflict, may I protest strongly ag- 
ainst sob-stuff about civilian casu- 
alties. The Vietnamese are a brave 
and pugnacious people. If it could 
be put to the vote, which it can’t be, 
I am sure that they would opt for a 
thousand times as many civilian 
casualties as have yet occurred 
(and I include North Vietnam in 
this) in a good cause.” 
I do not mean to be vicious towards 
Harrod, but perhaps we ought to bear 
Nelson Algren’s advice in mind when 
Harrod next makes any public state- 
ment similar to that one: 
“TY am in full support of bringing 
Lyndon Johnson to public trial for 
crimes against humanity. I would 
not accord such dignity to Hubert 
Humphrey: I feel that simply put- 
ting a pillowcase over his cage 
would be punishment sufficient. ” 
Contrasted with the withering vehe- 
mence of this, we have exuberant 
sarcasm from the poet George Barker, 
sickening facetiousness from Tom 
Wolfe, and melancholy resignation 
from Harold Pinter: 
“Goddammit, every US bomb 
dropped on Hanoi canstitoots a tri- 
umph for the American Way of 
Life. For Chrissakes, whaddya want 
us to drop? Billy Graham?” 
(Barker) 
“T predict that your book will be 
marvellous stuff. Moralism is a fox- 
hole for incompetents. I think that 
everybody will be delighted to see 
all the writers screaming. Yes! or 
No! or Arrrgggggh! and jumping 
in there. Best wishes. ” (Wolfe) 
“The Americans should not have 
gone in, but they did. They should 
now get out, but they won't.” 
(Pinter) 
More to the point are some character- 
istically sane and practical proposals 
from Paul Goodman: 
“We should pull out. Give a haven 
in the US for those South Vietna- 
mese whom we have rendered odi- 
ous. Pay a large indemnity for some 
of the damage we have done: 25 
billion, cost of one year of the war? 
Then proceed to give aid in South 
East Asia according to their pace 
and need, to help them develop in 
their own way.” 
Some of the writers go in for lengthy 
analyses in order to try to pin down 
the war’s rationale. David Holbrook, 
fresh from a long stay in America, 


says this (in part): 
“War maintains a false boost to a 
rickety economy, as is so often 
recognised in financial comment 
there. The wars also provide a 
symbolic externalisation of the fear 
and hate which lurks beneath the 
cosmetic surface of American life. 
They go with that divided consci- 
ence by which America lives, the 
neat opulence of suburbia only be- 
ing possible because of the wastes 
of slums and poverty at home, and 
the wastes of corruption and des- 
truction caused by American arro- 
gance abroad. 
“ Before I went to America, I felt 
that there must be an energy of 
democratic sincerity and integrity 
of principle there, in which there 
was hope. I came home dismayed, 
for it seemed to me that there was 
simply ~ insufficient discrimination 
there to prevent America pouring 
out hate and evil into the world, 
even to the extent of being pre- 
pared to sacrifice the world’s very 
survival, to preserve the American 
way of maintaining a sense of 
identity... 
“ Despite its claims, in its relation- 
ships with the world, America is 
not motivated by an essential con- 
cern for human rights and equality, 
in terms of the needs and potenti- 
alities of beings and life, but by 
power. So, they will buy out nations 
where they can, corrupt where they 
can, and poison or deliberately 
spread disease where they can.” 


Thomas Merton 


Holbrook is not the only person to 
reply with this kind of good, solid 
indignation; there is plenty more of it 
throughout the book. But my own 
feelings about the war, shared, I sus- 
pect, by most readers of this paper, 
are probably best summed up by 
Thomas Merton: 
“The taking of sides, politically, 
may not always be a useful or sig- 
nificant exercise. But it may never- 
theless remain morally necessary 
. .. No matter what side we may 
have taken in 1937, World War II 
was prepared in Spain by the great 
belligerents. It was their training 
field and the proving ground for 
their new weapons. Who suffered 
most cruelly? The innocent, the 
defenceless, the unarmed. Who 
gained by it? Not Spain. The same 
can be said of Vietnam today. 
“Therefore, when I take a side in 
this question, it is not the side of 
the United States and it is not the 
side of Communism. Both Peking 
and Washington want the war to 
go on. I am on the side of the peo- 
ple who are being burned, cut to 
pieces, tortured, held as hostages, 
gassed, ruined, destroyed. They are 
the victims of both sides. To take 
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The Summa 
Popologica 
of Marshall 
McLuhan 


Once, when I was teaching an under- 
graduate survey in European history, 
a student came to me complaining 
after class that he couldn’t see why I 
wasted his time by asking him to read 
Cardinal Bossuet. 


Thad to admit it was a pretty dismal 
assignment, wholly lacking in intel- 
Jectual substance. “ But, ” I explained, 
“doesn’t it tell us a great deal about 
French society, that such a mediocrity 
could rise to such a position of intel- 
lectual prominence? Isn’t it worth 
knowing that the Grand Siécle wasn’t 
all Moliére and Pascal? ” 

There are people whose fate it is to 
be read in this spirit: not because of 
what they have to say, which is mea- 
gre or foolish, but because of the 
bleaker measure they provide of their 
society's quality of mind and con- 
science. And it is in this spirit that 
Marshall McLuhan must be approach- 
ed: as one who has little that is sub- 
stantial to say, but who reveals a very 
great deal about the cultural permis- 
siveness of mid-century America. 
What McLuhan has discovered is the 
ease with which pretentious nonsense 
can be parleyed into a marvellously 
lucrative, but at the same time aca- 
demically prestigious, career. And, at 
least up to this point, he has turned 
the trick more neatly than anybody 
else on the scene. 

The strategy seems to be something 
like this. On the one hand, one has 
to be just catchy and cute and sim- 
plistic enough to draw the attention 
and affection of the mass-cultural ap- 


paratus: Time, Life, Fortune, ABC, 
CBS, NBC. Ingratiate yourself to the 
publicity makers and, presto! you get 
publicity. 

But, on the other hand, one must be 
able to flourish some cultural savvy. 
Thus, McLuhan’s introduction to Un- 
derstanding Media hops, skips, and 
jumps over Fellini, Zen, Plato, Hesiod, 
Burckhardt, Sartre, Beckett, and 
Pound. In this way, you keep one foot 
in the intellectual camp. Or more 
correctly, you keep your footing am- 
ong the camp intellectuals. 

In this respect, McLuhan’s timing has 
been beautifully shrewd. For he has 
caught a fair-sized segment of the 
intellectual community just as it was 
weakening, playfully, in the direction 
of camp and pop. Up go posters of 
Batman and Bogart on living room 
walis all over America, and on to the 
bookshelf goes McLuhan. 

The Campbell’s soup can becomes an 
object of art, and the Jack Paar Show 
a subject of deep philosophical analy- 
sis. If we are to have pop art, why 
not pop metaphysics too? 

Anda that is precisely what McLuhan 
has given us: an almost Thomistic 
systematisation of our society’s funk 
culture, a veritable Weltanschauung 
for the fastidious connoisseur of 
Smilin’ Jack and Mae West. Surely 
the effort deserves to survive. We 
would want posterity to know, would 
we not, that America of the mid-60s 
had its lighter side; that the year 
which produced the Johnson adminis- 
tration and the Vietnam war also 


The Marshail McLuhan season is with us this month: three major British 
publishers have just inundated the book market almost simultaneously with 
all MeLuhan’s writings to date. Routledge & Kegan Paul have issued “The 
Mechanical Bride” (45s), McLuhan’s first book and for a long time unavaila- 
ble in this country, and the same firm has also now reissued his second book, 
“The Gutenberg Galaxy ” (20s), as a paperback. Sphere Books has reissued 
McLuhan’s third opus, “ Understanding Media ” (10s 6d), also as a paperback; 
and his latest book, “The Medium is the Massage” (42s), has just been 
published by Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 

Most people are by now aware that Marshall McLuhan’s work has one 
overriding theme: he believes that the technical style of communications 
media alters the nature of human perception and thought patterns. There- 
fore, or so he reasons, it makes no difference what kind of message or enter- 


tainment is broadcast on television 


or radio, or whether politically the 


airwaves are a free forum or are dominated by powerful monopolies, since 
the “ psychic ” effect on human beings has already occurred because of the 
nature of the electronics medium itself. Thus, McLuhan claims that there is 
no point in making value judgments about anything so irrelevant as content, 
and that in his writing and thinking he is morally neutral. 

it is an attractive and novel theory at first sight. The trouble is, many people 
on both sides of the Atlantic seem to envisage McLuhan as their new-found 
guru, the prophet of and apologist for the new electronic pop age; and even 
when his work is criticised thoughtfully by radicals, it is too often done in 
the context of admitting the truth of his basic premises and questioning only 
the smaller details. The time seems ripe, then, to take a hard critical look at 
what the man is up to, since he certainly seems to be winning a great deal of 
fame and fortune with his unsupported assumptions. In this article, the 
second part of which will follow next week, Theodore Roszak contends that 
most of McLuhan’s notions are complete nonsense, and that the way in which 
his ideas gain such ready acceptance is an example of cultural permissiveness 


carried to absurd lengths. 


brought us Understanding Media, the 
Summa Popologica. 

Is it prudish to become severe about 
such larks? Perhaps it is. If the cul- 
ture millions that American society 
can now afford to lay out on “ explo- 
ding plastic inevitables ” didn’t go to 
the entertainments provided by the 
Andy Warhols and Marshall McLu- 
hans, perhaps they would go for 
worse. 


Distressing 

But it is distressing to see so many 
decent minds and talents taking these 
oppy-poppy flirtations quite as seri- 
ously as they do. It is especially un- 
fortunate to see so many would-be 
young artists, eager to gate-crash the 
creative life, falling for McLuhan’s 
easy-do zsthetic of media-manipula- 
tion instead of reading their Tolstoy 
or Shaw. 

And, in any case, it’s always fun to 
pick apart pretensions, if only to see, 
for the record, how much in the way 
of intellectual murder you can get 
away with these days and still be 
treated seriously, indeed reverently, 
in cultural circles that should know 
better. 

Let us, then, give a moment’s atten- 
tion to a few select elements in Mc- 
Luhan’s writing and see how they 
stand up to investigation. There is a 
very great deal more to criticise about 
McLuhan than what follows below. I 


restrict myself to only two of the 
many ‘‘ media” McLuhan deals with. 
But the points I raise are central to 
his work and will serve our purpose 
here. 

1. Media: McLuhan’s posture is that 
of a specialist in the field of ‘‘ me- 
dia.” And in this respect his creden- 
tials are impressive: Director of To- 
ronto University’s Centre for Culture 
and Technology and former chairman 
of the Ford Foundation Seminar on 
Culture and Communication. 

One expects the speciality to involve 
some order of highly technical com- 
petence, and indeed McLuhan misses 
no opportunity to exploit that expec- 
tation. It is as a specialist that he pre- 
fers to be approached and respected. 
But what are “media” as McLuhan 
understands them? “ Media” are the 
“extensions of man.” And as it turns 
out, the extensions extend a long, 
long way. 

They include all means of communi- 
cation and transport, the written and 
spoken word in all its forms, technol- 
ogy in general, fun and games, art 
and music, housing, fashions, wea- 
pons, social and economic systems. 
Indeed, what do they not include? 
McLuhan’s province of knowledge, 
quite simply, is universal. It allows 
him to speak, as he would have it, to 
everything and anything that comes 
his way. Last year, when he was in 
San Francisco, the local papers car- 
ried stories of McLuhan pontificating 
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sides with massive power is to take 
sides against the innocent. The side 
that I take is, then, the side of the 
people who are sick of war and 
who want peace in order to rebuild 
their country. 

“Once this has been said, it must 
be admitted that the American 
policy of escalation is what makes 
peace and order impossible in Viet- 
nam. As long as bombings contin- 
ue, as long as rumours of an inva- 
sion of North Vietnam continue to 
grow, it is useless to expect an end 
to the horrors and inhumanities of 
the war... The initiative must 
come from the US, and it must 
begin with de-escalation and a 
cessation of bombings in North 
Vietnam. 

“Can President Johnson under- 
stand this? Perhaps not. But in that 
case, the responsibility for World 
War III may be found resting 


squarely on his shoulders, and on 
those of the US military-industrial 


complex which is the chief bene- 
ficiary of this callous and inhuman 
conflict. ” 


As for what is to be done, I join with 
Leslie Fiedler: “Get out!” However, 
most of our present authors (not sim- 
ply the fashionable anti-communist 
liberals, nor even principally the pho- 
ney left-wing rhetoricians, but almost 
all of them) are genuinely puzzled as 
to how. Let them listen to Wole Soy- 
inka, the Nigerian playwright who is 
now in jail for speaking out against 
the slaughter in his home country: 
“Tt has become quite obvious that 
the solution lies solely in the hands 
of the American people, not in 
world opinion. And Muhammad Ali 
(formerly Cassius Clay) has taken 
the lead. ”’ 


That needs to be printed in bold, 
shouted from the rooftops, blown up 
on TV screens, written in smoke in 
the sky, or whatever else you care to 
name. Except for Alex Comfort, who 
says that “individual Americans 
should refuse and resist military ser- 
vice ”, Soyinka is the only contributor 
who manages to grasp the central 
issue firmly. 

Which is why the usefulness of this 
book is in the last resort somewhat 


limited. Too many of the authors, 
though well-meaning in their opposi- 
tion to the war, simply cannot see the 
wood for the trees when it comes to 
the question of what is to be done and 
how: they hesitate, stop short, hedge 
their bets, rationalise, evade, or just 
opt out. 


Here we have a collection of men, 
most of whom are convinced that the 
Vietnam war is an immoral and bar- 
barous enterprise, conducted from 
Washington by a bunch of liars who 
combine ruthlessness, self-righteous- 
ness, and stupidity to a degree un- 
paralleled in American history. Yet 
when it comes to the question of 
formulating the fundamental problem 
that needs to be worked at, they are 
stumped, paralysed, and can think of 
nothing better to do than resort to 
the traditional appeal to “higher” 
authority, whether it be U Thant, the 
UN, Harold Wilson, Lyndon Johnson, 
Bobby Kennedy, or the NLF. 

It seems that their strength of self is 
too much emasculated; it is almost as 
if writers and artists today have a 
sick conscience and feel the need to 
apologise for their profession. Per- 
haps this is because so many of the 
contributors are “ thinking ” men, for 


whom “reality” is what they read 


and think about. 

The pity of it is that these men are 
historians, economists, biographers, 
philosophers, literary critics, poets, 
novelists, and playwrights: they have 
a proud tradition, sacred symbols, a 
culture that is far broader than aver- 
age, the inspiration of beautiful sub- 
ject matter, and a grand international 
community. In brief, they have a 
self-transcending responsibility to 
history past and present that they 
cannot finally betray without shame 
and self-laceration. They must rally 
better than they do here. 

Meanwhile, the war continues, and 
continues; more than 12,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers and over one million 
Vietnamese civilians have been killed; 
you lift your head from this book to 
hear the news that Johnson has with 
heavy heart decided to unload yet a 
few more tons of bombs on an un- 
grateful peasantry unpersuaded of his 
pacific intent. I stick to my first sen- 
tence, with the qualification that the 
book is worth buying, if only to get 
some very articulate statements about 
the feelings of powerlessness in which 
we all, perhaps too readily, partici- 
pate. 


on the subject of topless waitresses. 
(But perhaps this comes under the 
category of the extensions of woman.) 
Now, I think it is admirable to as- 
pire to broad-gauged intellectuality. 
J have no brief to make for technical 
specialisation. But if one is a general- 
ist, one must be prepared to say so, 
and to run the risks. It is really dirty 
pool to retire defensively, as McLuhan 
does under pressure, behind the bar- 
ricades of a presumed specialisation, 
when, in fact, one’s “speciality”’ is 
everything under the sun. 


No specialist 


To begin with, then, one must insist 
that McLuhan is no sort of specialist 
at all. Nothing he has to say is based 
on esoteric knowledge or technical 
competence. He is best approached as 
a sort of social critic, or perhaps as a 
dilettante conversationalist; and his 
ideas stand or fall on the basis of 
their internal consistency or whatever 
evidence McLuhan can present for 
them. It is the plight of the generalist 
that he cannot expect anyone to defer 
to his authority on the subject at 
hand. 

To yield to McLuhan as an “ expert” 
on “media” is like yielding to Her- 
man Kahn as an “ expert ” on “ strate- 
gy.” In both cases one is giving way 
to men whose “ expertise’ involves 
sweeping and most often profoundly 
ignorant opinions about the whole of 
human and social behaviour. 

2. “The Medium is the Message ”’: 
There is a deal of misunderstanding 
about this well-known catch-phrase. 
Many McLuhan devotees seem to 
think that McLuhan, in assessing the 
effects of ‘“ media,” is dealing with 
the direct impact of technology on the 
social and economic environment. 
But if McLuhan had nothing more to 
tell us than that great inventions (the 
printing press, motor car, railways, 
etc) have vastly and unpredictably 
transformed society, he would be tel- 
ling us nothing very new. However, 
this isn’t McLuhan’s point. 


McLuhan’s interest is in the percep- 
tual and deep psychic impact of me- 
dia. His claim is that the media “ alter 
sense ratios or patterns of perception 
...”’ And, by so doing, they radically 
alter the human agent. The environ- 
mental changes, then, follow from an 
initial transformation of the human 
psyche. 

Thus, postwar America is what it is, 
socially, politically, economically, cul- 
turally, because of what electronic 
circuitry (TV in particular) has done 
to the psychology of Americans. Fur- 
ther, these psychic transformations 
have absolutely nothing to do with 
the content of the media. The media 
have their effects because of their 
inherent technical characteristics, re- 
gardless of what programming they 
carry. 

For McLuhan, there is no significant 
distinction to be made between pure 
static and Archibald MacLeish’s Fall 
of the City: both are simply “ radio ”; 
or between Tolstoy and Mickey Spil- 
lane: both are simply “ typography. ” 
(One is reminded here of Jean Har- 
low’s quip when asked what she wan- 
ted for her birthday: “ Don’t buy me 
a book; I gotta book.” A perfectly 
sensible McLuhanite response.) 

If TV had never moved beyond broad- 
casting test patterns, its effect on 
American society would, according 
to McLuhan, have been precisely the 
same and just as total: if you could 
have got the whole society to watch 
test patterns, which you couldn’t. For 
McLuhan, “content” is “the juicy 
piece of meat carried by a burglar to 
distract the watchdog of the mind.” 
Only that, and nothing more. 

Now, this is an extraordinary idea. 
And it is surely worth a few minutes’ 
contemplation. But if we are to think 
any longer about it than that before 
rejecting it as absurd, McLuhan must 
offer us some evidence in support of 
the thesis. 

Alas, one searches in vain through 
Understanding Media, McLuhan’s 
magnum opus, for evidence. It isn’t 
there. McLuhan doesn’t prove this 


Marshall McLuhan 


thesis; he brow-beats you with it. His 
contention is, if you don’t believe me, 
you’re hide-bound, behind-the-times, 
bookish, square. And McLuhan de- 
lights in baiting the ‘“ conventionally 
literate. ” 

It is perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of McLuhan’s career that so few 
of his critics (and of course, none of 
his admirers) have ever asked him for 
proof of his central thesis. Perhaps 
because they are so readily intimi- 
dated? For to hear McLuhan hold 
forth, you would assume that there is 
some large body of incontrovertible 
experimental evidence somewhere to 
support the assertion, and that every- 
body who is anybody knows all about 
it. 

There isv’t. And yet, on the basis of 
this unexamined thesis, McLuhan is 
prepared to make extremely ambiti- 
ous proposals. He tells us, for exam- 
ple, that the entire political character 
of a society can be determined by its 
“media mix.” Thus, revolutionary 
discontent can be created by heavy 
exposure to radio and newspapers, 
and it can be assuaged by a hearty 
dosage of TV, independent of any- 
thing these media say, mind! 
McLuhan claims to have learned this 
deep truth about media from his 
study of post-impressionist painting. 
He is, of course, correct in observing 
that one of the directions in which 
Western painting has moved over the 
past century is towards the exploita- 
tion of paint, of its colour and tex- 
ture, as an autonomous medium in- 
dependent of any content. 

The same may be said of music over a 
much longer period of time. Music 
has been, in a significant way, an au- 
tonomous sound medium, indepen- 
dent of any storytelling function, at 
least since the 17th century. 

But the fact that line, colour, and 
sound can be liberated from concep- 
tual content does not mean that the 
language arts can move in a similar 
direction. Unlike music, which can 
direct itself at stimulating the audi- 
tory surface of the ear, or painting, 
which can direct itself at the visual 
surface of the eye, the written and 
spoken word are inseparable from 
what they have to say. 


Wrong distinction 


The significant distinction to make 
with respect to the media is not Mc- 
Luhan’s distinction between “hot” 
and “cold”, which is largely sense- 
less, but that between sensory media 
and conceptual media. A painting 
may only impinge on the eye, but the 
printed page strikes through the eye 
and into the mind. 

Similarly, the spoken word, whether 
part of a radio or television presenta- 
tion, strikes through the ear and, 
again, into the mind. Such attempts 
as have been made to “ liberate” the 
written or spoken word from concep- 
tual content have always trailed off 
into marginal experiments that are 
more music or linear design than they 
are literature. 

Literature says things; base things or 
noble things, wise things or foolish 
things, exciting things or dull things. 
And in this lies its peculiar power 
over us, for good or ill. To the degree 
that any essentially literary art (poet- 
ry, drama) begins to manipulate itself 
as a “pure” medium and divests it- 
self of having anything to say, it be- 
comes trivial, and usually silly. 

The literary avant-garde is littered 
with such misfortunate experiments, 
and they continue to take place. But 
their end is always the same: bore- 
dom and early death. 

In denying this fact about the nature 
of the word, McLuhan, himself a 
prodigious writer and talker, would 
seem to be involved in something like 
the paradox of Parmenides: he tells 
us in print that the content of print 
has no power over us. 

Thus, McLuhan’s thesis and mine, 
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which would seem to be logically con- 
tradictory, are nevertheless equiva- 
lent. For you, dear reader, are doing 
no more than sponging up typogra- 
phy, no matter which of us you read. 
But in fact McLuhan’s thesis is not 
simply unproven. It is false. There is 
no independent psychic effect that 
any mass medium has on an observer 
other than through its content. In- 
deed, no-one witnesses a mass medium 
except for its content. 

In conjuring up the notion of a me- 
dium-in-itself, McLuhan is involved 
in a bit of metaphysics which is per- 
haps sensible to him, since (I am 
given to understand) he is a devout 
Catholic; but it is not the least per- 
suasive or even sensible to the scep- 
tical mind. McLuhan’s medium-in- 
itself is rather like the substance of 
the Catholic host and wine which 
supposedly underlies all the super- 
ficial accidents: a bladeless knife 
without a handle. 

But subtract the contents of the 
mass media and, like the Catholic 
host without its accidents, there’s 
nothing there. Only a jabberwocky 
of printer’s ink, static, and test pat- 
terns. To contend that these purely 
visual-auditory stimuli exert an inde- 
pendent and infinitely greater influ- 
ence than any content they carry 
contradicts flatly the most fundamen- 
tal of human experiences: that of hu- 
man communication. 


Minds sealed off 


McLuhan’s thesis leads ultimately to 
the conclusion that human beings 
never communicate with one another 
(though I am not certain that he 
would be willing to extend his argu- 
ment to ordinary word-of-mouth com- 
munication). Mind is sealed off from 
mind and personality from personali- 
ty. It is technology alone which inter- 
venes between us: the. printed page 
which conveys its own and invariable 
subliminal ‘“ message, ” the TV screen 
which imprints its own and always- 
identical psychic pattern. 

The reality of meaningful intercourse 
between beens is thus abolished. 
Shakespeare has never spoken to us, 
nor Sophocles, nor Dante, but only 
the printing press, the radio wave, 
the electronic scanner, ' 

To be sure, it is possible to create 
literature and drama and rhetoric 
which is empty of meaning and which 
does not communicate a thing: suc- 
cessions of words and images which 
baffle the understanding. Every 
second-rate political hack knows as 
much. And a great deal of contem- 
porary theatre, cinema, poetry, and 
prose specialises in such effects. Alas! 
ad nauseum. 

But not every movie is Last Year At 
Marienbad. Those of us who have 
been touched to the marrow by the 
power of an idea know better; and 
The thought of Socrates, of Thoreau, 
of Blake, of Freud has moved within 
our own; the trials and tragedies of 
Othello, of Anna Karenina, of Ras- 
kolnikov have participated significant- 
ly in our lives. (And I use the word 
“ participate’ here far more deeply 
than I suspect McLuhan would under- 
stand.) ; 

If McLuhan has never plumbed these 
depths of mind and feeling, that is 
indeed pathetic for one who pur- 
ports to be an expert in “ communi- 
cation.” But we know full well that 
we have been shaped by other human 
beings through this matrix of imagi- 
nation and intellection called human 
culture, and that in it lies all our 
hope of achieving wisdom. 

Who, then, is Marshall McLuhan that 
he should seek to talk us out of our 
richest experience with nothing more 
than a catch-phrase? There is indeed 
a kind of ultimate barbarism about 
any conception of culture which al- 
lows itself to become obsessed with 
the physical artifacts of communica- 
tion and ignores their profoundest 
personal meaning. 
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Civilian defence: Adam Roberts replies to Bob Overy 


THE CONTROL OF MILITARY POWER 


The control of military power is an urgent prob- 
lem, and a failure to tackle it effectively may have 
catastrophic consequences for us and for the rest 
of the world. In developing the concept of civi- 
lian defence, a number of colleagues and I have 
made a small beginning in developing a new line 
of attack on this problem: we have tried to out- 
line, in the light of modern historical experience, 
a possible alternative defence policy, whereby 
nations might defend themselves against such 
threats as military cowps and invasions by em- 
ploying non-military methods such as strikes, non- 
cooperation, and unarmed defiance. 

Proposals for such a poy are necessarily con- 
troversial, and they challenge many pacifist and 
military ideas. From the pacifist side, Bob Overy 
has replied in Peace News (September 1 and 8) 
with a “pacifist critique of civilian defence ” 
which I had hoped would clarify the areas of 
agreement and disagreement between us. How- 
ever, his articles, which are in the form of a re- 
view of the book I edited, The Strategy of Civi- 
lian Defence, are intemperate in tone, and con- 
fuse more issues than they clarify. 


Defence misguided? 


The first theme of Bob Overy’s articles is that the 
whole idea of defence is misguided. He writes in 
his first article: “The most outstanding irony 
about civilian defence is that it has fallen com- 
pletely for, and rushed to embrace, the old mar- 
tial adage: ‘If you want peace, prepare for 
war ’.” Or, as he says in his second article, “ the 
whole concept of ‘defence’, of national defence 
or self-defence, is phoney. ” 
If Bob Overy said that some defence policies were 
sometimes unnecessary, or dangerous, or immoral, 
I would of course agree with him. But his sweep- 
ing condemnation of all defence policies, indivi- 
dual and national, leaves a few doubts in its 
wake. Defence is so universal a phenomenon, 
dating back so far into our history and prehistory, 
that it cannot simply be regarded as a bad joke 
or part of a.huge scheme to confuse the citizen. 
It would take a certain lack of humility and hu- 
man sympathy to argue that British or Russian 
preoccupation with defence in the Second World 
War was entirely ‘“‘ phoney ”. 
Let me give an example more immediately con- 
cerned with non-violent forms of defence. In Ap- 
ril 1961, thanks to strikes and various forms of 
- non-cooperation, the French people succeeded in 
overthrowing the rebel generals who had seized 
ower in Algiers, and who would have indefinite- 
y prolonged the Algerian war if they had suc- 
ceeded in capturing power in France, It seems to 
me to be exceedingly hard to argue that, on this 
occasion, people should not have defended France 
and the de Gaulle regime. To reject the whole 
idea of defence, which is what Bob Overy appears 
to do, could be to give free rein to unscrupu- 
lous adventurers such as those four generals in 
Algiers. 
The problem of defence is in some respects es- 
pecially pressing for advocates of pacifism or uni- 
lateral disarmament. If they seriously envisage a 
time when some nation begins to adopt a policy 
of pacifism or disarmament, they must also con- 
sider some of the problems that might then arise. 
Any of the following might quite possibly occur: 
a coup d’etat staged by the military, who feared 
for their jobs; a coup d’etat by some other dis- 
gruntled political grouping; or a military attack 
by a foreign power, which feared that if it did not 
attack, others might. Obviously these are not 
the only things which might threaten a disarmed 
nation, nor are they inevitable. But one of them 
might happen. Should a nation be unprepared for 
such an event? 
Of course, Bob Overy is by no means opposed to 
all non-violent resistance against tyranny, and in 
one passage in his second article he suggests that 
non-violent resistance against military coups has 
his approval. But he offers a definition of non- 
violent resistance which is so subjective, so limit- 
ing, and so contrary to the historical use of this 
technique, that it is completely irrelevant to the 
solution of the problem of war. “ Non-violent re- 
sistance,” he says, “is the assertion of truth, 
without prejudice to the opponent. ” 
By this definition, even many of Gandhi’s cam- 
paigns in India and South Africa do not count as 
“non-violent resistance ”. Gandhi, whose portrait 
decorates one of Bob Overy’s articles, was deeply 
concerned with detailed questions of organisation 
and tactics, and with actively undermining the 
power of his opponents, as well as with the “ as- 


sertion of truth ”, He did his best to prejudice the 
position of the British in India by extensive boy- 
cotts and other highly organised campaigns. On 
one occasion he used wire clippers against a 
British installation; on another he said, in a pas- 
sage quoted by Gene Sharp in The Strategy of 
Civilian Defence: 

“ The matter resolves itself into one of matching 

forces... India must... evolve force enough 

to free herself from that embrace of death.” 
Since Bob Overy asserts that non-violent resis- 
tance (as he defines it) and defence are incompa- 
tible, it may be worth pointing out that Gandhi at 
various times put some emphasis on the question 
of defence. He recognised that there is a link be- 
tween defence and justice, and that to ignore the 
problem of defence may be to tolerate the most 
extreme injustice. 
Bob Overy writes that “civilian defence is... 
neutral with respect to the justice of the national 
cause it espouses.” This is clearly untrue, for to 
offer any good chance of success civilian defence 
would need to win a wide measure of support 
from the people of the country being defended, 
and at least healthy respect from members of the 
opponent’s forces. The justice of one’s cause may 
be a powerful factor in contributing to both these 
objects. 
There is another sense in which civilian defence 
is bound up with justice. When one sees a man 
murdering another man, one does not first enquire 
why he is doing it, and whether justice or equali- 
ty is on his side. One tries to stop him, because 
people simply ought not to murder other people. 
Likewise with civilian defence, one tries to stop 
invasions, coups d’etat and so on because these 
are barbarous and intolerable ways of waging 
conflicts. 
It is a serious mistake to assume that defence is a 
necessarily conservative business. In fighting an 
outside threat, a nation may be anxious to defend, 
not the many injustices in its society, not that 
society as it existed at any point in time, but 
simply its right ‘to develop and improve itself, free 
from outside coercion or destruction. 


Causes of war 


The second line of Bob Overy’s attack is that con- 
centration on civilian defence distracts attention 
from “our collective failure the world over to 
tackle those social and political problems which 
go to produce war.” In another passage in his 
first article he writes: “ The acceptance of conflict 
between nations as inevitable” protects the advo- 
cates of civilian defence ‘‘ from concern about the 
social causes of war.” 

Bob Overy’s suggestion that one should concen- 
trate on the causes of war carries the implica- 
tion that those causes can be identified with 
certainty and thoroughly eradicated. Neither pro- 
cess is easy. Bob Overy indicates that he sees in- 
equality as “ the basic factor in the production of 
violence”, but inequality is so vague a term that 
this is not very helpful. 

War in fact has as many causes as it has shapes 
and sizes. The immediate causes can even be 
quite trivial - accidents, misunderstandings, even 
mistranslations - and to attempt to understand all 
its causes is a gigantic task. Even more immense 
is the task of eliminating or alleviating these 
causes: this might involve action so violent and 
far-reaching that it would itself be war. 

The task is so forbidding that Bob Overy himself 
seems to shrink from it. It is revealing that, 
whereas in his first article he accuses advocates 
of civilian defence of neglecting the causes of war, 
his paragraphs on “ The non-violent alternative to 
civilian defence” in his second article do not 
specifically discuss the question, nor are the de- 
tailed proposals he makes there addressed to the 
world-wide rooting-out of inequality, or-to the 
prevention of any particular possible wars. 

This is not to disparage any serious attempts to 
understand the causes of war. There is no reason 
whatever why civilian defence should exclude 
interest in this important subject, any more than 
having a lock on one’s door (a defence measure 
which Peace News has, as does this writer) should 
prevent one from having concern about the 
causes of crime. 

Throughout his articles, Bob Overy fersistently 
sees civilian defence as an alternative to other 
forms of action, when it might prove to be per- 
fectly compatible with them. He writes, for ex- 
ample, that the proponents of civilian defence 


have an “ obsession with conflict rather than with 
injustice.” The implied assertion, that obsession 
with conflict excludes interest in injustice, pre- 
sents a completely phoney choice. 
Conflict and injustice are inter-related in many 
complex ways. Conflict in its most extreme form - 
military war - is often productive of the most 
apalling injustices, ranging from political or eco- 
nomic deprivation to torture and death. To at- 
tempt to tackle some of these injustices - as did 
the contributors to The Strategy of Civilian De- 
sence - is not to deny that other forms of injustice 
exist. 
On the question of social injustice, as on others, 
Bob Overy suggests that advocates of civilian 
defence have opportunistic motives. The attribu- 
tion of motives is a dangerous and unpleasant 
business at the best of times, but when it is based 
on slipshod reading it becomes merely silly. Bob 
Overy quotes a brief passage of mine in The 
Strategy of Civilian Defence on the question of 
breaking down social divisions in a country which 
has adopted a civilian defence policy; then he in- 
correctly attributes to me a statement on the sub- 
ject by Arne Naess; and then he concludes: 
“ However, these ideas have not been develop- 
ed, probably because it is a more necessary 
prerequisite for civilian defence at its present 
level of acceptance to play down controversial 
proposals for a large-scale decentralisation or 
involvement in social problems.” 
Before making so pretentious an indictment, Bob 
Overy might at least have had the courtesy to 
mention in this context April Carter’s chapter on 
“ Political conditions for civilian defence ” where 
questions such as decentralisation are discussed 
in some detail, particularly on pp 282-8. 


Defence preparations 


In some passages Bob Overy indicates that what 
he really objects to in civilian defence is the ex- 
tent of advance preparations it would involve. 
He describes as ‘‘ terrifying” the idea that gov- 
ernments should establish in peacetime a general 
training in non-violent action, and he is particu- 
larly appalled at the idea of compulsory training 
which Theodor Ebert put forward. 

The first thing to be said in reply to this line of 
attack is that Bob Overy in general seems to 
under-estimate the role of organisation and pre- 
paration in non-violent resistance. The “ inner 
harmony ” which he stresses is important, but it 
is not an alternative to such mundane factors as 
organisation. Indeed, inner harmony may only 
be possible where people are adequately trained, 
and where they are confident that their fellow 
citizens are acting with them in a united struggle. 
If one looks at effective non-violent struggles, 
from trade union movements, to independence 
movements, to resistance against tyranny or occu- 
pation, one is constantly reminded of the key im- 
portance of preparation and organisation. 

There are some obvious dangers in having an ex- 
clusively governmental civilian defence organisa- 
tion. But they should not be exaggerated. Driving 
on the left and education are both made compul- 
sory by the government, but they are hardly 
instruments of tyranny or even docile conformity. 
Coming more specifically to civilian defence, 
Theodor Ebert, in his contribution to The Strate- 
gy of Civilian Dejence, frankly recognised the 
problem that a ministry of civilian defence might 
turn into an instrument of oppression. Bob Overy 
comments: “The full illogic of civilian defence, 
revealed so obviously here, probably doesn’t 
strike Theodor Ebert. ’’ Of course there is an ele- 
ment of illogic here, but life is full of such para- 
doxes. Fire extinguishers are sometimes used by 
drunken students to deface the property they are 
supposed to save. Is this a conclusive argument 
against fire-extinguishers? 

In both his articles, Bob Overy expresses concern 
that preparations for civilian defence might in- 
volve a continuous, real or manufactured, belief 
in the threat of war. Obviously it is undesirable 
that people should become obsessed with such a 
threat. But to engage in defence preparations - 
even preparations which involve a large part of 
the population - is not necessarily to become ob- 
sessed with the danger of war, or artificially 
united against a particular ‘‘enemy”. Switzer- 
land provides an interesting example. It has uni- 
versal military training for men, who also have 


continued on page 11 
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Vietnam election chal 


An attempt to have South Vietnam’s 
recent presidential election declared 
void was defeated in the National Pro- 
visional Assembly on Monday by 58 
votes to 43. The Speaker, Phan Khac 
Suu, immediately resigned in protest. 


A special election committee had re- 
commended that the election results 
should be cancelled because of unfair 
campaign practices and irregularities 
in over half the 8,808 polling places. 
This would have meant that General 
Nguyen Van Thieu would have been 
unseated as president. 
Mr Suu, who was one of the unsuc- 
cessful presidential candidates, was 
expected to announce the result of the 
Assembly’s vote. Instead, he said: 
“T resign as speaker. I will not ac- 
cept the responsibility of announc- 
ing this before history.” 
He explained that he believed the 
elections to have been invalid. 


The Assembly’s debate on the elec- 
tions had lasted three days, during 
which time there had been anti-regime 
demonstrations by students outside. 
On Monday, police used batons and 
teargas to break up a demonstration, 
and a number of people were hurt. 
The area around the Assembly has 
been cordoned off; Vietnamese were 
not allowed into the area without 
special passes, and The Times of Oct- 
ober 3 reported that few people were 
seen on the streets except Americans. 
Despite the ban, 150 Buddhist monks 
and nuns went to the presidential 
palace to join Thich Tri Quang and 
other monks, who were in the fifth 
day of a sit-down outside the palace. 


The Buddhists are attempting to per- 
suade the government to revoke a 
new charter which recognises a pro- 
government faction of Buddhists as 
south Vietnam’s official Buddhist 
church, and the monks have said they 
will continue the sit-down until their 
demands are met. Police have set up 
barbed-wire barricades to isolate the 
palace. In Da Nang, a Buddhist pro- 
cession also turned into a sit-down 
when it met barbed-wire barricades. 


* * * 


Last Friday in Saigon, the US Ambas- 
sador, Ellsworth Bunker, opened a 
new American Embassy, which re- 
places the old embassy, the target of 
Viet Cong attacks. The new building 


has a helicopter pad on the roof, shat- § 
ter-proof windows and a ten-foot peri- ' 


meter wall with concrete sentry posts. 
Mr Bunker said that the success of 
the war depended on ‘“ Vietnamese 
solutions to Vietnamese problems. ” 


* * * 


In the USA, the latest Louis Harris 
public opinion poll shows that only 
31% of those asked approve of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s conduct of the war, 
and the number eager to get out of 
Vietnam as quickly as possible has 
risen to 37%. Strong opposition to the 


war has recently been made public by 


more US Senators, and last month it 
was reinforced by the resignation of 
four officials, including the director, 
of a US voluntary work team in Viet- 
nam. 


Greek junta 


Rod Prince writes: The Greek mili- 
tary junta seems to be meeting diffi- 
culties, and reacting to them in the 
way appropriate to all dictatorships, 
by increasing the severity of its re- 
pressive measures. 

In Greece itself, it has arrested Helen 
Vlachos, the newspaper proprietor, 


McReynolds: half 
an apology from 
the Home Office 


David McReynolds, the US peace wor- 
ker who was held up for eight hours 
at Gatwick Airport as he entered Bri- 
tain last July, has received a letter 
from a Home Office official about the 
incident which states: 
“The Secretary of State has asked 
me to say that he regrets the incon- 
venience that you suffered as a re- 
sult of the delay before you were 
given leave to land in the United 
Kingdom. After studying the report 
he has received, however, he is 
satisfied that the immigration officer 
acted with courtesy. ” 
The letter was incorrectly addressed 
to the “War Registers League”. 
David McReynolds works for the War 
Resisters League. 
Mr McReynolds has replied directly 
to the Home Secretary, saying that he 
is unable to accept the Home Office 
letter as an apology, let alone an ex- 
planation of the incident. It does not 
answer the main questions he raised, 
about the seizure of personal docu- 
ments for copying and the fact that 
his name is on a book maintained by 
the immigration department. He 
writes: 
“T think courtesy is not the basic 
issue in the case and I don’t want 
to get into a discussion now about 
what constitutes courtesy aside 


from noting that I did not feel I 
had received it at the hands of the 
immigration officials at Gatwick, ” 


In trouble 


for uncomplimentary remarks made 
off the cuff at the end of a press con- 
ference and published in an Italian 
paper; it has put under house arrest 
Mr Kanellopoulos, the ex-premier 
who twice recently told the junta to 
testore democracy and remove itself 
from the political scene. 


Outside Greece, the junta has not been 
able to imprison its critics, since they 
include the Council of Europe (which 
threatens to expel the Greek repre- 
sentatives unless democracy is re- 
stored) and, it is said, King Constan- 
tine, who is rumoured to have de- 
nounced the junta to President John- 
son and thus threatened its supplies 
of American aid. 


So far, however, outside powers have 
behaved very kindly towards the 
colonel’s regime; the junta must be 
thankful to have enjoyed so much 
benign non-interference for so long. 
But the USA has ever since the war 
been the protector of successive Greek 
governments which fulfilled the basic 
needs of anti-Communism and loyalty 
to NATO. It is probably still the USA 
which can make or break the junta’s 
hold on power. Is it too much to hope 
that by now the colonels have gone 
too far even for the US government? 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The International Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation is moving its office from 
London to Vienna, where its address 
will be Jauresgasse 13, 1030 Vienna 
lll, Austria. Its general secretary is 
now Mr Erwin Rennert. 


The War Resisters’ International, at 
the invitation of the US War Resis- 
ters League, plans to hold its next tri- 
ennial conference in the USA, if possi- 
ble in a southern state. The confer- 
ence will be in 1969, Gandhi Centen- 
ary year. It is hoped that the 1968 
study conference will be held in Afri- 
ca; it is intended to discuss “new 
methods of revolutionary change bas- 
ed on non-violence. ” 


This team, part of International Vol- 
untary Services, has worked in Viet- 
namese villages, feeding refugees, 
teaching English and agriculture; its 
aim was “ to help people in such a way 
that our assistance would be useful to 
them no matter what the political fu- 
ture of the country may be. ” The four 
officials and fifty other team members 
have signed a letter to Mr Johnson 


after heavy rain. 
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lenge defeated 


condemning the war and calling on 
the USA to recognise the NLF. They 
have also protested at US attempts to 
involve them in the war effort; the 
director, Don Luce, has said: “I could 
not become part of the destruction of 
a people I love.” 


- The Times; International Herald 
Tribune 


A United States machine-gunner in Vietnam hangs his ammunition out to dry 


African hanged in cell 


The death of Alpheus Madiba “ from 
asphyxia due to hanging ” is reported 
in the Johannesburg Rand Daily Mail. 
Alpheus Madiba, a former leading 
member of the African National Con- 
gress, organised a movement of pea- 
sants among the Venda people of the 
Northern Transvaal, his home. He 
wrote a pamphlet about the conditions 
of the Venda people, and although he 
lived and worked in Johannesburg, he 
often returned to the Northern Trans- 
vaal. 

He ceased to take part in any politi- 
cal activities many years ago. He was 
probably about 65 years old, and al- 
though politically inactive, had been 
banned and confined for a long time. 
He had evidently been arrested under 
the new 180-day “Terrorism” law, and 
according to the Security Police, hang- 
ed himself in his cell. 


* * * 


A businessman in Hammarsdale (Na- 
tal Province) who applied for a party- 


A Swiss conscientious objector, Fritz 
Tiiller, was sentenced on September 
20 to four months in prison for re- 
fusing to serve in the Swiss army. He 
has volunteered to join a Swiss con- 
tingent to the UN forces. 


Three US army privates, Dennis Mora, 
David Samas and James Johnson, who 
last year were jailed for three years 
and dishonourably discharged for re- 
fusing to board a plane for Vietnam, 
have lost their appeal against convic- 
tion. The US Court of Military Appeals 
ruled that the President has unchal- 
lengable authority to send US troops 
anywhere in the world. 


line (shared) telephone service, has 
been asked to certify that the instru- 
ment will be used by Whites only be- 
fore it can be installed. 

He is Mr John Hawkins, an official of 
a large chicken-breeding concern, 
who wanted a line at the site of a 
new breeding unit. His company em- 
ploys about 130 Indians and the fore- 
man at the new unit is an Indian. 
When he received the post office con- 
tract card, it was accompanied by a 
duplicated form requiring a declara- 
tion that the telephone was to be used 
by “Europeans only”. He is taking 
the matter up with his MP. 


* * * 


In a poignant five-minute ceremony 
recently, the church made famous by 
Father Trevor Huddleston in the for- 
mer African township of Sophiatown 
was deconsecrated before a tiny con- 
gregation of Whites, Coloureds and 
Africans. The church had been re- 
duced to little more than a gutted 
shell. 

The church’s last rector, Father Leo 
Alexander, told the small group of 
worshippers: “‘ We have gathered to 
revoke the consecration of this 
church. We hope what we are doing 
is in accordance with God’s will.” 

The church was consecrated more 
than 30 years ago, when Sophiatown 
was a teeming African township. Be- 
cause it was close to Johannesburg, 
and because Africans had freehold 
rights in Sophiatown, a special law 
was passed to move non-Whites from 
there and the surrounding areas. 
Sophiatown was wiped out, bulldozed 
to the ground, and its inhabitants 
forced to move to council houses nine 
miles outside the town. The area was 
turned into a suburb for Whites and 
re-named Triomf - which means “tri - 
umph ”. 
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In this article Anne Vogel com- 
ments on the dialogue on art and 
politics between Peace News staff 
members Roger Barnard and Peter 
Willis (September 22) which arose 
out of two earlier articles by them 
(September 8) on the problems of 
writers in eastern Europe. 


I am glad that Roger Barnard and 
Peter Willis wrote more on the sub- 
ject of art and politics. I did not 
understand the first round on Sep- 
tember 8 (‘Artists Versus Ideolo- 
gy”), but I understand better now, 
and I am alarmed. Peter Willis’s arti- 
cle of September 22 (“‘ The Death of 
Politics and the New Importance of 
Art”) is an awful warning of what 
will happen (compiete breakdown in 
human communication) if his theories 
are adopted on a large scale. 


What is politics? Roger thinks that 
politics is what people do and think 
about society, how they try either to 


Anne Vogel 


change it or to maintain the status 
quo, and that what is generally called 
politics today is horrible but that 
there can be other kinds. Peter de- 
fines politics narrowly as bourgeois 
politics and its continuation, the poli- 
tics of the bureaucratic state (not 
his words, but this is what he means), 
that is to say, the sort of politics which 
Roger agrees is rotten. 

Peter then goes on to assume, with- 
out further argument, that this is the 
only possible kind of politics. There- 
fore, all politics is rotten, and logical 
thinking, which is necessary for poli- 
tical activity, is obsolescent. 

Now, this is a perversion of language, 
using words as things, rather than as 
symbols whose meanings have to be 
decided by mutual agreement. Worse 
still, it transpires that this is not just 
a slip on Peter’s part, nor even an 
intentional foul, but, according ‘to his 
theory, the right way to carry on a 
discussion. In point of fact, it makes 
discussion impossible. 


ADRIAN MITCHELL’S 


PERSONAL COMMENT 


THINKS: TLL FINISH THESE VIETS BY BUILDING AN ELECTRONI- 
CALLY OPERATED PHYSICAL BARRIER RIGHT ALONG THEIR 


SEVENTEENTH PARALLEL! ! 


(For John and Margaretta Arden) 


1. Thousands of miles of invisible fencing 
Distinguishable only by the balding badness of the earth 
And a slight electric shimmer in the air. 


But if you throw raw hamburger towards the sky 


It comes down grilled. 


2. The Marine shouted: 


“T don’t mind fighting Charlie, 
But not with my back to a goddamn 
Electronically operated physical barrier. ” 


3. We have stopped lifting our electronic barrier 
For one hour daily at Checkpoint Harold. 
We don’t mind the refugee double-deckers heading north, 
But sod this constant rumbling southwards 
Of enormous invisible wooden horses. 


4. If the barrier fails 


We are going to bring in volcanoes. 


5. “I just pissed against that 


Electronically operated physical barrier, ” 
Boasted the police dog to the coyish bitch, 
“ And eighty-two square miles got devastated. ” 


She lit out with a Quaker collie. 


6. Tom Sawyer drew a line in the dust withrhis toe: 
“Step over that and I'll burn your skin off. ” 


But Mark Twain’s skeleton has burrowed under the oceans 
To surface in Hanoi, where it stands, vibrating 

As water plays from the sockets of his skull. 

Between air raids, the children clamber 

Over his ribs to perch on those high shoulders. 


7. What we really need 


Is an electronically operated physical barrier 


Round the United States. 


POLITICS 


Perhaps this was his intention; if so, 
it bears out what I said earlier about 
the breakdown of communication. 
You can communicate some ideas in 
strip cartoons, or in sculpture, or in 
chamber music, or by inarticulate 
grunts, but you cannot communicate 
the sort of ideas that he and Roger 
are discussing by any of these means; 
or rather, the sort of ideas that Roger 
is trying to discuss while Peter is 
trying to do something else (God 
knows what!). 

What is logic? Peter sows further con- 
fusion by lumping together thinking 
and communication as if they were 
the same thing: “logic is a product 
of sequential thinking well suited to 
the linear quality of European lan- 
guage ”; and he counterposes logical 
thought to ‘“multi-dimensional” 
thought, thereby implying that by 
“sequential thinking” he means 
linear thinking iin words. 

But logical thought processes are not 
linear (except in very simple cases), 
because they deal with “ multi-dimen- 
sional” reality. However, they are 
communicated in linear language 
(sometimes with the aid of diagrams 
and models). Language based on 
speech must be linear: the sounds 
are produced one after another in 
temporal sequence, even by non- 
Europeans. 

It would be possible, certainly, to 
construct a non-linear language, using 
“ multi-dimensional ” symbols; but its 
usefulness would be limited by the 
amount of information that can be 
conveyed simultaneously through our 
sense organs and dealt with in the 
brain. And in any case, this form of 
language would not make logical 
thought any the less necessary. 


Logic and language 


Logical thinking is necessary for 
maintaining the material base of any 
civilised society, and too for the dev- 
elopment of conceptual theories; 
these thought processes have to be 
communicated through symbols, that 
is to say, some sort of language: they 
are not the province of art. 

The fact is, art cannot replace langu- 
age. Inarticulateness and _ illiteracy 
are the signs of personal and social 
decay; they tend to accelerate the 
degeneration of society into a tech- 
nological machine which will make all 
kinds of human communication ob- 
solete, including art. Machines do not 
need language or art; they can man- 
age better with holes punched in 
cards. 

Of course, language can be used as a 
barrier to understanding: for in- 
stance, by stuffing children with “ edu- 
eation” which prevents them from 
developing their own powers of criti- 
cal thought; or by fooling people into 
trusting politicians and experts 
through the use of words as things, 
words like ‘democracy ” and “ free- 
dom” and “ national defence ” which 
mean nothing unless their meaning 
is agreed on in relation to concrete 
events. 

But ithis misuse is not innate in linear 
communication, nor is it accidental, 
for it is a product of our hierarchi- 
cally stratified society: language is 
persistently used in order to exert 
power and to maintain privilege. 

The peop ls towards the top of the 
social pyramid use language to cover 
their doings with a facade of lies. 
People who wish to get rid of oppres- 
sion are helped in their task by 
everybody knowing as much truth as 
possible. Peter’s ideas are dangerous 
in this respect; they play into the 
hands of power mongers. 

I believe that the ideas that he advo- 


cates made it easier in Italy and Ger- 
many after World War I for the fas- 
cists and Nazis to fool people with 
their phoney ideologies. Behind a 
facade of “reason” they worked on 
people’s emotions and instincts in or- 
der to make them do what they want- 
ed; contrariwise, logic is a useful and 
necessary weapon for deflating dema- 
goguery. 

This is why people who practise dem- 
agoguery are almost always “ anti- 
intellectual”. The Nazis made bon- 
fires of books; McCarthy conducted a 
nauseous witch-hunt against the left- 
wing “ eggheads” in America. Sure] 
this was the whole point of Fahrenhezt 
451, the film about the firemen whose 
job it was to burn books, and one of 
the art-works that Peter cites in his 
own defence: the people wanted to 
read the books but the state would 
not allow it. 


As for the function of art, let us exa- 
mine Peter’s statement that “ the ob- 
ject of art is to disturb people, to 
a Nae their security, literally to 

low their minds.” This is a very nec- 
essary operation today: somehow we 
have got to free ourselves from the 
conditioning we have received, from 
the whole Western philosophy which 
has grown up during the last 1500 
years, and which makes possible the 
obsession that grips the mind of West- 
ern man in a horrid vice; that is to 
say, the fixed idea that the primary 
purpose of life is the efficient pro- 
duction and maximum consumption 
of things; and the corollary of this, 
the mass worship of the state. 


But in order to alter this, art by it- 
self is not enough; the primary tool 
for changing society is politics. Not 
party politics, but the kind of politics 
that people are doing in Notting Hill 
and in the King Hill Hostel Associa- 
tion, and the kind that is done by 
Peace News, using argument, and 
linear language, and logical thought. 
As Peter says, the logic, politics, and 
arguments of our power mongers and 
their hangers on are “showing signs 
of obselescence” (though putrefac- 
tion would be a better word, I think). 
But logic, politics, and argument exis- 
ted long before our present society 
developed, and they will exist long 
after it has become a horrid legend. 
The argument put forward by Peter 
reminds me of the man who sees the 
ragged corner of a dirty old Persian 
rug and, turning up his nose, announ- 
ces: ‘All Persian carpets are filthy, 
dilapidated, and obsolescent. " 
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Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1 


6 October, Friday 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Darlington Street 
Methodist Church (main hall). Showing of the 
film, ‘‘ The War Game," followed by open dis- 
cussion. Chairman: Alice Steel. Admission free. 


7 October, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 2.30 pm. Friars Meeting, opp Broad- 
weir Baths. PPU Western Area rally, Barnaby 
Martin on full-time peace-making. Tea, sale, 
gifts welcome. Second session 6.30 an. Tea, 
coffee available 12 noon, Details: 26 West St. 
Oldland Common, Bristol. 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road, On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers welcom- 
ed. Chris Shellard. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Odeon, Dalsten Junction. 
2.30 pm, Wood Green Tube Station. Hackney/ 
Haringey joint demonstration for peace in 
Vietnam. March to Stamford Hill for joint meet- 
ing, 4 pm. Chairman: Ald J, Kotz, Speakers: 
Ellis Hillman, GLC; Rev Bill Sargent, Vicar Holy 
Trinity, Dalston. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 pm. Milton Hall, Deansgate. 
Meeting to discuss and plan direct action ag- 
ainst Polaris at Barrow. Polaris Action. 


ORPINGTON. 7.30 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Coffee 
evening for local Vietnam Council. Peggy Duff 
on Stockholm Conference. BCPV. 


8 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm, ‘‘ Salutation’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON Nl. 3.30 pm. Peace News, 5 Caledon- 
ian Road, Kings Cross. ‘‘A Harvest of Glean- 
ings. '' H. G. Ede. Order of Great Companions. 


10 October, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place, Kilburn Anarchist Group. 


11 October, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1., 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C100 working group. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins, three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


FOR PEACE and international harmony make 
new friends through Friends For All (PN), 195 
ae ee Road, London NW2. Send s.a.e. for 
etails, 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour session. Central- 
ly situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


Publications 
LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 17s a 


year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PEACE PACKETS, £1 a year pays for automatic 
regular despatches of latest peace pamphlets, 
booklets, leaflets etc from many organisations, 
and Housmans literature list. 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. Start now! 


Accommodation wanted 
UNFURNISHED London flat about £5 pw ur- 
gently needed by Wendy Butlin and Pat Arrow- 
smith, 150 Lordship Road, N16. Tel: 800 3195. 


For sale 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your sup- 
plies from Housmans (the Peace News book- 
Feeue 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, London 
Ae 


WHAT A RECORD! Harold Wilson and the Party 
songsters in their 1964 General Election theme 
song ‘‘ Let’s Go With Labour "', Did they really 
promise these things? Get the record for 2s 6d 
(postage 6d) from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. Only members can be 
sure to see a continuous festival of outstanding 
films otherwise unscheduled for London. De- 
tails: 122 Wardour Street, W1. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647, Brecht’s ANTIGONE. Last 3 
perfs: Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 pm. Tickets 5s and 
7s 6d. Mems 7s 6d. 


ISRAEL 


from page 2 


alem is the crucial issue. The Arabs 
will not swallow their pride to the 
point of countenancing annexation; 
the Israelis, and more particularly 
the Jews outside Israel on whose do- 
nations the Israeli economy depends, 
will not allow any government to 
withdraw. Its national-religious sig- 
nificance is too great. Withdrawal 
from Jerusalem would probably 
bring any Israeli government down, 
and might involve the even greater 
risk of sacrificing the interest and 
support of world Jewry. The insoluble 
problem crystallises the contradic- 


tions of the whole idea of the Zionist 
state, which by the logic of its own 
behaviour can, as always, only sur- 
vive by superior force. 


If Mr Sharon thinks I am too pessimis- 
tic about Israeli hopes for peace, and 
too cynical in showing the ambiguities 
in Israeli statements and actions, I am 
in good company. On August 10 Ben 
Gurion, speaking at a meeting of the 
RAFI party (which includes Dayan) 
said: ‘We are now further from 
peace than we were 20 years ago. 
Only naive and blind people assume 
that the 6-day war can bring about 
peace. There is no more dangerous 
illusion than that this was the final 
war. Our hope lies in constant in- 
crease in numbers; that is, in large 
scale immigration from the affluent 
countries. ” 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Public Forum: ‘‘ Humanism, Christiani- 
ty and Sex.” Leo Abse MP, Brigid Brophy, 
Archdeacon Edward Carpenter, Father Thomas 
covey, SJ, David Tribe. National Secular 
ociety. 


13 October, Friday 


BRISTOL 8. 7.30 pm. Lecture Theatre, Institute 
of Education, 40 Berkeley Square. Bristol 
Standing Conference on Disarmament. The 
Right Hon Fred Mulley MP speaking on “ Dis- 
armament Progress at Geneva "'. 


14 October, Saturday 


COVENTRY. 3 pm. friends Meeting House, Hill 
Street. South Midlands Area Meeting. Subject: 
“‘ Pacifist Activity in the Area.’ Details: Marv 
Wilkins, 57 Clifton Road, Rugby. 


15 October, Sunday 


SHREWSBURY. 7.30 pm. Morris Hall, Bellstone. 
Discussion of ‘' Radical Peace Action ’”’ with 
Barnaby Martin. 


21 October, Saturday 


LONDON WC2. Trafalgar Square. 2.30 pm. End 
British support of war in Vietnam. Mass rally 
in support of US Autumn Mobilisation, Radial 
marches from London suburbs. Details: 13 
Goodwin Street, N4. 


22 October, Sunday 


LONDON WC2. Trafalgar Square. 2.30 pm. Mass 
rally: ‘‘ US Get out of Vietnam Now! "’ Inter- 
national speakers, followed by march to US 
Embassy. Posters, leaflets and all information 
from: October 22 Vietnam Ad Hoc Committee, 
49 Rivington St, EC2, Tel: 739 6951. 


HRISTMAS 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: A months 161 %4, 6 months 
32g 1 year 63s. 

AGresdy iseecnnlly: 3 wonths 13a $d, 6 months 
Sis 6d, 1 year 6@s. Add 106 p.a. for pam- 
phlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1¢s 6d, 
6 months $2s $d, 1 year 63. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
203 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


LONDON READERS! 


The avant garde section of Better 
Books closes on October 7. You can 
still get Peace News at these nearby 
shops: 

Collets, 66 Charing Cross Road WC2 
Solosys, 53 Charing Cross Road, wc2 
Indica, 102 Southampton Row, WC1 
Newstand, corner St Giles High St 
and Charing Cross Road, WC2. 


VOLUNTEERS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for packing Peace News. Wednesday 


evenings between 5 and 8 pm and all 


day Thursdays. Free refreshments. 
BEET AS 


CARDS 


at one third of selling price 


A selection of 72 artistic and colourful designs: international peace, Nativity 
and festive themes, on which 8d or more in every shilling on quantity orders 
is yours for fundraising or personal use. 


SEND FOR 
POST FREE 
SAMPLES 


N) Full selection (as above) for 18s 9d; 
N) 6 specimens for 2s; or send s.a.e. for lists. 


18 beautiful new designs for 10s 
Endsleigh Cards (all profits to Peace News), 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL PEACE FOUNDATION 


London Bulletin 


No 2 


Contents include : 
VIETNAM 


Bertrand Russell’s message to the Tokyo Tribunal 


Isaac Deutscher: Vietnam and the Russell Tribunal 


BLACK POWER 
LATIN AMERICA 


Stokely Carmichael’s speech to OLAS conference 
Articles by Ken Coates, Perry Anderson and 


Robin Blackburn 


2s 6d copy from: 


BRPF 49 Rivington Street, London EC2 Tel: 739 6952 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


from page 8 


regular training ‘“refreshers” and even keep 
their weapons and equipment at home. Yet in 
many ways the country is one of the most demo- 
cratic in the world; it is unusually decentralised; 
the Communist Party is quite legal; and it has 
not been involved in any kind of war for over a 
hundred years. 

I use this example, not to defend the Swiss sys- 
tem in its entirety, for there are many criticisms 
to be made of it, but simply to point out that 
popular participation in government-organised 
defence schemes does not of itself necessarily 
lead to obsession with war, or to tyranny. The 
acceptance of personal and collective responsi- 
bility for defence may indeed be a guarantee of 
peace and freedom. ; 

in one passage, where he quotes from an article 


by Devi Prasad, Bob Overy indicates that only a 
community which has fought undemocratic insti- 
tutions in the existing social structure will “ be in 
the right state to face any outside threat.” Of 
course, a fight against undemocratic institutions 
at home will contribute to a community’s ability 
to face any outside threat. But that does not mean 
that an egalitarian and democratic society would 
necessarily adopt a civilian defence policy, for 
the problems of resisting occupation are very dif- 
ferent from those of opposing, say, racial intol- 
erance. Some specific concentration on interna- 
tional problems is desperately needed. 


The idea that a form of civilian defence will em- 
erge spontaneously once we are on the high road 
to utopia is not only unlikely to prove valid: it 
also involves putting off the whole problem of 
war. Military power urgently needs to be con- 
trolled and replaced today, and not in some dis- 
tant future. 


Overy’s proposals 


In his second article, Bob Overy puts forward a 
“non-violent alternative to civilian defence’, in 


which he outlines three ways of escaping from the 
“pacifist ghetto”. His three ways, briefly sum- 
marised, are: do socially useful jobs in fields such 
as education; point out and exploit contradictions 
in the present structure of societies; and organise 
direct action projects on specific limited issues. 

By none of these ways, singly or in combination, 
is any serious prospect of disarmament held out, 
or any means of controlling military power in any 
specific types of crisis offered. These proposals 
are in fact not an alternative to civilian defence, 
though they could certainly provide a complement 
to it, as could the attack on inequality which Bob 
Overy also stresses. 


If there is any alternative to training people so 
that they can resist encroachment on peace and 
freedom, any alternative way by which disarma- 
ment might be secured without involving war or 
dictatorship, I would be delighted to know of it. 
But I can see no sign that there is any cause for 
complacence about the problem of military pow- 
er, or any case for not pretanie means of resis- 
ting military threats such as invasions and coups. 
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BRIXTON PRISON ATTACKED | 


from front page 


Food 

Contrary to the regulations, prison 
food is not nutritious, well-cooked and 
prepared. It is stodge, atrociously 
cooked and sloshed onto dirty greasy 
plates or trays. It seems incredible 
that prisoners should not be given a 
properly planned and balanced diet. 
You have no shortage of labour and 
could easily arrange for vegetables 
to be properly washed. 


Above all you could make sure that 
the plates and steel mess trays from 
which the prisoners must eat are 
properly cleaned. If you visit C wing 
and examine the trays onto which the 
food is being ‘served ”, you will find 
that at least half of them have parti- 
cles of stale food from previous meals 
adhering to them. If you run your 
fingers along the underside of these 
trays, I guarantee that in every case 
your nails will immediately be clog- 
ged up with grease. The washing-up 
process consists of dipping the trays 
into two sinks full of water, usually 
luke-warm. The water in both sinks 
immediately becomes dirty and scum- 
my, but it is not changed because 
there is not enough soap powder. 

I attempted many times to wash my 
own plate or tray, but quite often I 
was stopped by an officer. It is quite 
disgraceful and inexcusable that men 
in prison should be compelled to eat 
like animals, from dirty troughs. 
Religious indoctrination 

In spite of the fact that neither of us 
has any religious belief or affiliations 
and that this was properly recorded 


WAR IN AFRICA 


from page 4 


in such a way that the killing of judi- 
cial prisoners or military captives is a 
part of it, or if you find yourself be- 
ing turned into a soldier, a creature 
of war. This way is terribly danger- 
ous, and we do well to fear it. And it 
is on these grounds that libertarian 
pacifists must criticise and speak truth 
to the organised colonial liberation 
movements. 

For good or for ill, you and I can do 
little or nothing about the impending 
violence in the oppresed colonial na- 
tions; the victims will listen to each 
other, and then act, which is perhaps 
as it should be. It seems to me that 
all the crimes committed by all sides 
in colonial wars derive from the fun- 
damental wickedness of a coercive 
and exploitative rule that is imposed 
and maintained from above by vio- 
lence: that is to say, from colonialism 
itself, which is nothing more nor less 
than the domination of one group of 
men by another. It may be, though I 
hope (and work) otherwise, that this 
domination is not accessible to any 
appeal save that of violence. 

Thus, we should not concern ourselves 
primarily with passing judgment on 
the Third World revolutionaries. To 
say it quixotically, we do not have the 
moral right to do so, though we do 
have the duty; but this duty should 
be exercised with restraint. If we can 
be of any help at all to these people, 
it is in two ways: by striving to trans- 
form Britain and America from ag- 
gressive, imperialist, exploitative na- 
tion-states into peaceful and rational 
free societies which will cooperate in 
solving economic problems in the 
Third World; and by providing the 
revolutionary liberation movements 
with a continuing critique of coercive 
power, political authoritarianism, and 
institutionalised violence. And the 
way to provide that critique is for us 
to begin applying it to our own 
society. 
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135 Fonthill Road. 


on our various record sheets, we both 
found ourselves lined up with other 
new prisoners on our first day, for a 
compulsory interview with a clergy- 
man. We explained to him that we 
were registered unbelievers, thinking 
that there might have been some mis- 
take, but he told us: “For my sins I 
have got to see you anyway”. We 
regarded this as curious, but would 
not have thought more about it had 
we not experienced more biatant ex- 
amples of attempted indoctrination. 


On two separate occasions, we were 
deliberately misled by prison officers 
who lied to us for the purpose of se- 
curing our attendance at what I think 
can be called a religious performance. 
The first occasion was the visit of a 
choir, the second was the visit of a 
Salvation Army group. On the two 
Sundays in question we were told by 
the officers who unlocked the cells 
that there was a film show that after- 
noon. Every other prisoner on the 
landing was given the same informa- 
tion and naturally we all volunteered 
to attend. 


On both occasions we were subjected 
to the most objectionable and unin- 
telligent form of fundamentalist ev- 
angelism. We were urged by young 
girls and earnest young men to repent 
and take up Jesus. We were by no 
means alone in regarding this as an 
insult to our intelligence. 

We discovered afterwards that those 
prisoners who from experience saw 
through the ruse and declined to at- 
tend voluntarily were ordered out of 
their cells and compelled to go. We 
are sending a copy of this letter to 
the prison chaplain and we hope that 
he will have the integrity to insist that 
this despicable method of filling the 
pews is discontinued. 


Medical treatment 


No doubt a prison doctor must be al- 
ert for malingerers, but we can see 
no necessity for the unsympathetic 
and authoritarian attitude adopted by 
the doctors we saw. Nor do we think 
it necessary to have a prison officer 
interpreting between the doctor and 
prisoner. However, these are observa- 
tions. Our complaint is that the medi- 
cal examinations in Brixton are a 
farce. 


The doctor we saw on reception bare- 
ly raised his head to glance at us. His 
examination, which consisted of two 
questions, took about 15 seconds. 
Later in our stay, after we had been 
placed on your report for an alleged 


breach of discipline, we were marched 
across to the prison hospital for an- 
other medical examination. We were 
told that this was the normal proce- 
dure before going in front of the 
Governor; it was to ensure that we 
were fit enough to undergo punish- 
ment. This time the examination last- 
ed ten seconds. It consisted of one 
question: “Anything wrong with 
you? ” 

Since we were not punished and there 
was nothing wrong with us, we suf- 
fered no ill effects, but we met a num- 
ber of people in Brixton who did have 
physical and psychological ailments, 
and we can well imagine that there 
are those who do suffer from this lack 
of medical conscientiousness. We 
heard many prisoners express their 
fear of being seriously ill in Brixton. 
It was a fear we shared. 


It may be that this criticism does not 
apply to all prison doctors, but if it 
does we suggest a drastic solution. 
Get some new doctors. Use medical 
students, newly qualified men and 
nurses. The drawbacks of inexperi- 
ence are known and infinitely prefer- 
able to the weary cynicism and neglect 
of those who no longer care. 
Education 

We saw little evidence of educational 
activities: evening classes were stop- 
ped completely during August. We 
suggested that the prisoners could 
organise their own classes, but this 
idea was rejected on the grounds that 
it would make work for the officers, 
who would have to be present. We 
were disappointed at this refusal to 
allow prisoners to help themselves 
and one another. There seems to be 
great reluctance to utilise the talents 
available. This was particularly notice- 
able in the pots On where men with 
various useful skills sit cutting up 
mailbags day after day. We regard 
this attitude as wasteful and short- 
sighted. If you want released prison- 
ers to take their place in society as 
responsible participating members, 
surely it makes sense to encourage 
co-operation and to develop iniative 
during their sentence. 


Miscellaneous 


In conclusion, we should like to draw 
your attention to the extraordinary 
altercation that took place shortly be- 
fore we were released. 

We were both ordered directly and 
explicitly, in spite of our protests, to 
sign a receipt for our belongings be- 
fore we had received them, and with- 


out even being allowed to read the 
list. When we objected we were both 
separately threatened and told that 
our discharge would be delayed. When 
one of us continued to object, he was 
roughly pushed out of the room and 
informed that because of this he would 
not be released until the afternoon. 


From the indignant anger of the offi- 
cer involved, we deduced that we 
were questioning what had become an 
accepted and time-hallowed routine. 
We can well see that few men would 
want to risk the possible consequences 
of a refusal to sign in this position. 
Fortunately for us, we were able to 
secure the intervention of the Chief 
Officer, who overruled his subordin- 
ates and allowed us to check our pro- 
perty against the receipt. (We found 
that two books were missing.) 


This ludicrous travesty of a procedure, 
in which everyone goes through the 
motions, whilst the rights which the 
procedure was meant to safeguard are 
blatantly denied, typifies what is 
wrong with the prison system. It is 
bureaucratic and hopelessly inefficient, 
largely because most of the people 
who apply it have lost sight of the 
principles that ought to be discernible 
behind the rules. 


We ask you to give this letter careful 
consideration and not to ignore it in 
order to avoid upsetting your staff. 

We have criticised strongly most of 
the prison officers we came into con- 
tact with, either directly or by impli- 
cation. We would add that there were 
a few officers (usually older men) to 
whom these strictures do not apply. 


News in brief 


Hull Vietnam Week will be from 
October 27 to November 4. During 
the week money will be raised for 
Oxfam work in Vietnam. On Novem- 
ber 4, a teach-in will be held; in the 
morning a “ March of the Dead ”, with 
each marcher representing “a Viet- 
namese killed during any one particu- 
lar day in the war”, is planned. Con- 
tact: Valerie Gribbin, 22 Inglemire 
Lane, Cottingham, E Yorks. 


A trade union conference on Vietnam 
is planned by the British Council for 
Peace in Vietnam for the New Year. 
At the moment the BCPV is distribu- 
ting a special leaflet for trade union- 
ists, under the title ‘‘ Aid to Vietnam ”, 
with the intention of raising £1,000 
by Christmas towards an ambulance. 


Embassy ‘ringleaders’ jailed 


Peter Willis writes: At the Greek em- 
bassy trial, at the Old Bailey on Tues- 
day, all the defendants entered pleas 
of guilty to unlawful assembly, and, 
of the 39 present, 23 were condition- 
ally discharged for two years. At the 
time of writing (Tuesday night) the 
remaining sixteen have not been sen- 
tenced, and are spending the night in 
jail. 

Unlawful assembly is a less serious 
form of the riotous assembly offence 
with which we were being charged. 
Before the trial opened, counsel in- 
formed us that if everybody pleaded 
guilty to it, the prosecution would 
drop not only the riotous assembly 
and conspiracy to trespass charges 
against all of us, but also the charge 
of assaulting a policeman against Ter- 
ry Chandler. (This kind of transpar- 
ent bribery is apparently occasioned 
by a need to speed up the work of the 
chronically overloaded judicial sys- 
tem.) 

In a cool, unemotional atmosphere, 
the judge heard a resume by the 
prosecution of the events at the em- 
bassy on the night of April 28, when 
about fifty people non-violently invad- 


ed it, and attempted to take it over in 
the name of the Greek people. He al- 
so heard from Mr Wigoder, appearing 
for the defence, a muted but none- 
theless telling account of the circum- 
stances and motives that had, “ in the 
white heat of emotion”, impelled this 
extreme action. 


Then, while acknowledging the defen- 
dants’ obvious political sincerity, but 
pointing out that the court was unable 
to take it into consideration, he con- 
ditionally discharged all those with- 
out previous convictions, together 
with about half the remainder. 


Several of those still to be sentenced 
then spoke in their own defence. Mic- 
hael Randle, in what developed into a 
conversation with the judge, explain- 
ed the connection between his pre- 
vious actions (and convictions) over 
nuclear disarmament and his present 
concern with democracy in Greece; he 
also observed that although he was 
sorry that his actions inconvenienced 
the court, he remained convinced of 
their necessity. 

Howard Cheney, who had been in 
Athens on the night of the coup, said 


that having seen at first hand its ef- 
fects - the tanks, the arrests, the dis- 
appearances - he was unable merely 
to sit by and do nothing. 


The judge then announced, again 
somewhat transparently, that he 
would need a night to consider ap- 
propriate sentences, which meant that 
those defendants would have to spend 
at least one night in jail. They are: 
Terry Chandler, Michael Randle, Bob 
Overy, Val Dickson, Andrew Pap- 
worth, Howard Cheney, Huw Price, 
Jay Nightingale, Barnaby Martin, Ron 
Bailey, Diana Shelley, Del Foley, Dou- 
glas Brewood, Julian Banyard, Michael 
Seaman and Ian Hutchinson. 


The following sentences were 
announced on Wednesday: Terry 
Chandler, 15 months’ prison; Michael 
Randle, 12 months; Del Foley, 6 
months; Howard Cheney, fined £100; 
Jay Nightingale, £40; Andrew Pap- 
worth, Ian Hutchinson, Val Dickson, 
Doug Brewood, Diana Shelley, £30; 
Bob Overy, Julian Banyard, Michael 
Seaman, £25; Ron Bailey, £20; Huw 
Price and Barnaby Martin, conditional 
discharge. 


